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EDUCATION FOR BUILDING APPRENTICES 


HE appearance of a comprehensive pamphlet* on 
this extremely topical and vital subject affords 
evidence of the importance attached to it by the Govern- 
ment in general and the Ministry of Education in 
particular. Under its former ridiculous title, the 
“Board” of Education was alternately reviled by 
critics for failing to give a lead to the country and for 
dragooning teachers by means of stereotyped rules— 
criticisms which manifestly contradicted each other. 
Certainly the present pamphlet cannot be attacked as 
failing to lead the way : if any fault could be found with 
it, it might be the objection that its proposals are too 
meticulous and comprehensive. leaving nothing ta the 
initiative of individual teachers. That objection is 
easily met, however, when one recalls the desperate need 
for apprentices in which the building industry finds 
itself at this juncture, and the comparative neglect of 
apprentice-training in the recent past. As fordragooning 
teachers, it may be emphasised that these proposals 
are advisory rather than mandatory, capable of modifica- 
tion to suit local circumstances, and that they may be 
welcomed by all men of good will as an honest attempt 
to offer gi.idance in one of our most pressing problems. 
The introduction to the pamphlet draws attention 
to the fact that though 30,000 “ apprentices and others ” 
were actually attending part-time classes in England 
and Wales during the session prior to the outbreak of 
war, only 3,000 of them were released for this purpose 
by their employers in the daytime ; all the rest journeyed, 
often considerable distances, to evening classes after a 
long and arduous day’s work, too often without a proper 
meal between work and “night school,” and almost 
always % some sacrifice of needed sleep. There are 
cases known to us of lads who—after a full day’s work— 
cycled over lonely roads at night, 10 miles or so each 
way, to a distant technical school throughout a winter 
session, two or three evenings a week, without missing 
a single attendance. All this is very praiseworthy 
according to the “self-help” doctrines of Samuel 
Smiles ; it has doubtless “ made us what we are.”’; but 
the defect of such an arrangement was that only the 
ambitious few were keen enough to face the hardships 
of the system, and the vast majority of young building 
employees failed to take advantage of it. 

Ideas have changed of late; there is a widespread 
realisation that, if the building industry is to meet the 
nation’s urgent need, conditions of employment, 
apprenticeship and training must be radically improved ; 
and must be such as will attract clever boys in large 
numbers. The Ministry, therefore, bases its recom- 
mendations in this pamphlet on the assumption— 
justified because “apprenticeship schemes without 
exception now include classes in the apprenticeship 
conditions calling for daytime attendance at technical 
classes ’’—that soon all apprentices will have to attend 
such classes for one day or its equivalent per week, 
over a period of four years or so; provided that the 
necessary facilities exist. 





* Education for Industry and Commerce: Building Crafts. (Ministry of 
Education Pamphlet, No. 4.) H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. 1s. net. Pp. 73, 


This last (tacit) proviso is recognised in paragraph 16 
of the pamphlet dealing with “ organisation in small 
centres and for the smaller crafts.” When one finds 
that the Ministry’s idea of a “ small centre ” is any town 
or “ catchment-area”” with a population of less than 
about 50,000, it is evident that the pamphlet’s meticulous 
proposals will need substantial modification to provide 
systematic graded instruction for eyen bricklayers and 
carpenters, to say nothing of the less numerous plasterers 
and slaters, in such communities. There are many towns 
of 20,000 or more people, for instance, where no separate 
technical school exists, and where the liketihood of its 
provision within the next two or three years is slender 
indeed. Thus these recommendations apply mainly, 
for the present, to cities and large towns already possess- 
ing well-organised technical schools. For them, these 
carefully prepared and systematic schemes and syllabuses 
of instruction should be a real boon ; incidentally, little 
disturbance of existing courses is involved, because most 
earnest students in the building crafts already work 
for the various certificates of the City’and Guilds of 
London Institute, and those certificates form the 
objective towards which most of the courses of study in 
this pamphlet are directed. 


The trades or crafts covered comprise brickwork, 
masonry, plastering, carpentry and joinery, woodcutting 
machine work, painting and decorating, plumbing, 
slating and tiling, and mastic asphalt work. The last- 
named is an innovation, and an interesting syllabus of 
work has been prepared. The special course for slaters 
and tilers also constitutes a novelty so far as we are 
aware. Both these two new courses are confined te 
two years, but those for the remaining crafts cover four 
years’ study. 

There are no courses for unskilled workers. In each 
course, the time available is divided into three equal 
periods per week, allotted respectively to technology or 
trade knowledge, to workship practice, and to 
“associated” or ancillary subjects (calculations, geo- 
metry, and science applied to the craft in question, plus 
a certain amount of general building construction). 


This allocation of subjects is somewhat broader than. 
that adopted hitherto in many evening craft courses, 
where two out of three evenings have been devoted to 
workshop practice. Evidently a higher degree of general 
intelligence and adaptability will be expected of young 
craftsmen in future, hence the inclusion of scientifie and 
mathematical study as an integral part of the course. 


Thus the pamphlet throws out a definite challenge 
to the building industry, and, if anything like the 
standards proposed can be realised, the gain to our 
national economy in the wide field of building will be 
enormous. Besides the general scheme or plan of the 
various courses, the preparation of all the detailed 
syllabuses—nearly 70 in number altogether—must 
have involved an enormous amount of patient work 
by many able and experienced men, for the innumerable 
items have been brought right up to date, to comply 
with modern practice. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Building Congress. 

Tue Buipinc Concress, to be held on 
October 30 and 31, in the Central Hall, 
Westminster; and opened by His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (who, it is 
expected, will deal with the many impor- 
tant spiritual aspects of the national re- 
building problem), may well prove to be 
(writes a correspondent) a unique occasion 
in the history of the building industry of 
this country. Not only will the usual 
recognised parties in the industry proper 
be well represented, but also those wider 
interests which are becoming increasingly 
concerned ‘with the many aspects of 
modern building. Such direct educational 
interests, for instance, as medical and 
architectural schools will be represented, 
and certain of the universities more 


directly concerned with technology will, it . 


is expected, also send observers. Repre- 
_ sentatives of certain of the ambagsadors 
now in this country have also, intimated 
their intention to be represented by 
observers. 

The local authorities of the country will 
be particularly well represented, as will, 
of course, those many bodies ancillary to 
building, some of whom, it is expected, 
will have something to say from the 
women’s and house-owners’ points of view. 
The attendance at the different sessions of 
five Cabinet Ministers will give the oppor- 
tunity, at this juncture in the affairs of 
the building industry in its relation to 
national policy, for Government views to 
be expressed on the problems facing the 
industry, and possibly the principles to be 
followed in their solution 

Particulars of the Congress arrange- 
ments and tickets (one guinea, which in- 
cludes a buffet lunch on each day) can 
be obtained from the Congress Offices, 11, 
Weymouth-street, W.1. Early application 
should be made. 


A.B.T. Conference on Housing. 

Tue Association of Building Technicians 
is to hold a conference on housing on 
Saturday, November 3, at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
Keppel-street, W.C.1. The conference will 
start. at 2.30 and end at 8, with an inter- 
val for tea. The public will not be invited 
to the conference, but all technicians will 
be welcome. 


Sale of Land for Building Purposes. 

THE Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has informed all local planning 
authorities that it proposes to issue the 
following warning on the subject of land 
purchase :— 

‘‘Land is often offered for sale for 
building purposes on which, in fact, no 
building is likely to be allowed. If you 
buy such land with the intention of build- 
ing on it, and then find that you cannot 
get planning permission, you may be left 
with it on your hands, and be compelled 
to sell it again at a loss. You may, indeed, 
find that you cannot sell it at all. It is 
therefore wise to get advice. You should 
consult the local authority in order that 
they may tell you whether you would be 
likely to get permission to build on a par- 
ticular site or whether you are taking a 
risk in buying the plot for building pur- 
poses.”’ 

Retirement of Mr. M. S. Briggs. 

Mr. Martin S. Brices, F.R.1.B.A., has 
retired from the post of H.M. Inspector 
after 22 years with the Ministry of Educa- 


tion, Although Mr. Briggs has several im- 

rtant buildings to his credit, it is per- 
aos as an author that he is best known, 
and his prolific pen has ranged from travel 
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books (his earliest was ‘‘ Jn the Heel of 
Italy,’’ published in 1910), through Near 
Eastern architectural surveys, to architec- 
tural and building craft handbooks. He 
has recalled some of his experiences as a 
young architect elsewhere in this issue. 
n wishing him a long and happy retire- 
ment, we know that his many friends and 
readers will agree with the expressed hope 
that we may, as a result, see more work 
from his instructive and lively pen. 


A National Exhibition of Design. 

Tue President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Stafford Cripps) announced last week 
that the Government had accepted a pro- 
posal from the Council of Industrial 
Design to ‘hold in the summer of next year 
a national exhibition of design in all the 
main ranges of consumer goods—clothing, 
household furnishings and equipment, 
office equipment and civil transport. The 
Exhibition would be held in London, 
would open not later than July 1, and 
would be on a considerable scale. 

‘It will uot be anything so vast or all- 
inclusive as a commercial exhibition or 
Trade Fair, and space will not be sold,”’ 
said Sir Stafford Cripps. ‘‘ It will repre- 
sent the best and only the best that 
modern British industry can produce, 
largely the new post-war designs but not 
excluding those good designs of the years 
immediately before the war which will be 
going into production again.” 

The detailed plans are being worked 
out as quickly as possible and will be laid 
before industry at an early date. It is 
hoped that each industry will co-operate 
with the Council by collecting the full 
range of its own goods and making them 
available to the Council’s selectors. With- 
in a short time the Council will approach 
the various representative trade associa- 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, October 15. 

FEDERATION OF PaintinG Contractors. General 
Meeting. Connaught Rooms, W.C. 2. 2 p.m. 
Wednesday, October 17. 

InsTITUTE OF WELDING. Mr. J. S. Blair on 
“Operation ‘Pluto’: The Hamel Pipelines.” 
At Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 

in Scotland, Glasgow. 6.30 p.m. 

Institute oF Fuer. Annual Luncheon. Con- 
naught Rooms, W.C.2. 12.45 p.m. 

Friday, October 19. 

National Smoke Apatement Society. Confer- 
ence on Improved Fuel Burning Appliances for 
New Houses. Caxton Hall, S.W. 10 a.m. 

Saturday, October 20. 

EccLesioLoGicaL Society. Professor Clement 
Webb on “J. F. Redfern, Sculptor (1838-76). 
St. Martin’s School of Art, W.C.2. 3 p.m. 
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tions concerned, to seek their help and 
discuss ways and means with them. The 
exhibition will cover clothing and acces- 
sories; furniture, glass and pottery; heat- 
ing lighting, cooking and other domestic 
equipment; hand and garden tools; radio 
and television; office equipment; toys, 
cameras, watches and clocks; pens and 
stationery; leather and travel goods; 
musical instruments ; packaging and print- 
ing and transport. The address of the 
Council is Tilbury House, Petty France, 
S.W.1 (Whitehall 6322). 


Regency Terraces, Regent’s Park. 

A scHEME for the development of the 
Crown estates to the east of Regent’s Park, 
which would preserve the fine Regency 
terraces facing the park and integrate 
them in one planning unit, has been pre- 
pared by a number of distinguished archi- 
tects in collaboration with the St. Pancras 
Borough Labour, Party. It will be sub- 
mitted to a meeting of planning experts 
and other authorities at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in Portland- 
place on October 17. The architects are 
Mr. A. R. Fox (Sir Guy Dawber, Wilson 
and Fox), Mr. Stanley G: Livock, and 
Messrs. Smee and Houchin, working in 
conjunction with Mr. C. 8. Bainbridge, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor. 

A.P.R.R. Information Service. 

Lorp Forrester, Chairman of the 
Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction, presided at a gathering 
at 34, Gordon-square, W.C., on October 4, 
when the Association’s Information Ser- 
vice and Bulletin were inaugurated, This 
service is intended to cope with the ever- 
increasing number of requests for infor- 
mation of the Association’s activities, and 
offers to those interested the facilities of 
broadsheets and reports on planning mat- 
ters, a bi-weekly bulletin, pre-publication 
news of books, and the service of the 
library and information bureau. 

Essex Deputy County Architect. 

_Essex County Counc invite applica- 
tions for the post of Deputy County Archi- 
tect. Applicants must be members of the 
R.I.B.A. Salary not exceeding £1,250 
per annum, plus war bonus and travelling 
allowances. Details are advertised else- 
where in this issue. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Raymonp Pinceon, L.R.I.B.A., has 
terminated his association with the firm of 
Arcon, chartered architects, and is now 
practising on his own account at 37, Great 
James-street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 

Mr, C. Brown, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.1., 
A.M.T.P.1L., has taken up an appointment 
as Architect and Planning Officer to the 
Kingsbridge Rural District Council, and 
would be glad to receive trade catalogues, 
with particular reference to housing, 
addressed to the Council Offices, Manor 
House, Kingsbridge, Devon. 

Mr. IAN JEFFCOTT, F.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., after five and a half years 
with the Forces, has resumed his appoint- 
ment as architect to the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’”’ 
Ideal Home Exhibition. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, October 11, 1845. 

Royat InstiTvuTe or BRITIsH ARCHITECTS. 
—A committee was appointed last session 
to decide on various points of everyday 
practice, and to report thereon. We con- 
sider this one of the most important. in- 
quiries instituted by the society, and look 
with interest for the result : extent of an 
architect’s responsibility, the scale of 
charges, power of recovery, obligation to 
contractors, etc., are questions of extreme 
importance, and require to be set at rest. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
REMINISCENCES 


No. 9.—Early Days 
By MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


Tus chronicle of small beer is due rather to the perti- 
nacity of the Editor than to any urge for self-revelation on 
my part. I was born in 1882 at Otley, an ancient and 
bustling little market-town in the beautiful valley of 
Wharfedale, in Yorkshire, where for 35 years my father, a 
scholarly and most lovable man, was a Congregational 
minister. Both my parents came from prosperous families 
of manufacturers, with a leaven of lawyers, but two centu- 
ries ago my paternal great-great-grandfather was making 
grandfather clocks in the Yorkshire dales. I did not go to 
school till I was 11; then, after two years at a preparatory 
boarding-school at Harrogate, I won a scholarship to Mill 
Hill, and stayed there, on the classical side, until I was 
nearly 17, leaving with the equivalent of a modern “‘ School 
Certificate’? and a uniformly undistinguished record. 
However, Mill Hill School meant a great deal to me in 
after-life, for it provided me with some of my first commis- 
sions when I started practice many years later, and I have 
made my home at Mill Hill ever since I married, 35 years 
ago. I have watched it grow from a remote country hamlet 


into a London suburb, but fortunately the old village, 


where I live, has hardly altered since I was a boy. 

When the time came to decide on my career, I (like 
Hitler) wanted to be an artist, but this was ruled out as 
impracticable, and I think that the decision was right. 
Drawing was shockingly taught at Mill Hill in those days, 
and my talents as painter (or charlatan) would probably 
never have reached a standard to guarantee a living. My 
headmaster, true to type, wanted me to go to Cambridge, 
but I had enough sense—even at that age—to know that I 
should never win an open scholarship, and without it Cam- 
bridge would have been beyond my parents’ means. Archi- 
tecture having been finally chosen as my profession, I 
wished to enrol at Liverpool University, then just coming 
into the limelight, but this was impossible for the same 
reason as Cambridge. ‘So, instead, I took the two years’ 
full-time course in architecture at the Yorkshire College, 
which shortly afterwards became the University of Leeds, 
and lived at home. That course, discontinued soon after I 
completed it, was a gallant attempt to marry two irreconcil- 
able elements—art and engineering; with the result that, 
though I learned a good deal about those things, the greater 
part of the architectural design, history and construction 
required for the R.I.B.A. intermediate examination, which 
I scraped through at 19, had to be self-taught. I had only 
one fellow-student, J. C. Procter, who afterwards became 
a very successful architect in Leeds, but died prematurely 
in 1941. I enjoyed those two years, for even a “ provincial ”’ 
university offers an interesting and broadening life to its 
students; and the lack of proper tuition in architecture 
probably stimulated me to individual effort in my studies 
that excessive spoon-feeding is apt to stifle. 


Drawing Boards and Horseplay. 

When my college life was nearly over the question of 
articled pupilage arose. My father asked the art master and 
the professor of engineering to tell him who were the best 
architects in Leeds. The former said Frank Bedford, the 
latter recommended Sydney Kitson. As Bedford and 
Kitson were partners the choice was easy, and in the late 
summer of 1901 I was articled to the firm for three years.: 
Both men were then in their thirties, and they had only 
recently started practice. Bedford came from a prosperous 
business family. He had won the Owen Jones Student- 
ship, had worked in Ernest George’s office, and had read 
a paper on Baldassare Peruzzi before the R.I.B.A. He 
was a very quiet man, slow of speech, and artistic. Kitson, 
a far more exuberant personality, and a member of one of 
the wealthiest families in Leeds, was a product of Charter- 
house and Cambridge, who had been articled to E. J. May. 
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Village Sign Post, Mill Hill, Designed by the Author. 


He was addicted to hunting, and we in his office never 
regarded him as artistically gifted; but he was, in fact, 
quite a competent sketcher, and near the end of his life 
he wrote an excellent book on J. S. Cotman, whose draw- 
ings he had long been collecting. Their staff consisted of 
a chief assistant who did their quantities, two other assis- 
tants, an office-boy, and myself. Shortly after my advent, 
two more pupils were articled: Godfrey Clarke (now 
F.R.I.B.A.) and J. T. Pilling (of whom I have heard 
nothing since). The firm’s practice was largely domestic, 
but they won several limited competitions while I was in 
the office, including the School of Art, Dispensary, and 
Dewsbury-road Library—all in Leeds. Shortly before I 
left, the widow and daughter of a local plutocrat dropped 
into the office one day with a splendid commission: the 
enlargement and embellishment of Dumbleton Hall, a huge 
house near Evesham. I was lucky enough to be sent alone 
to Dumbleton to take measurements for much of this work,. 
including repairs to the village church adjoining the Hall. 
From this busy office I learned a great deal, but was too 
prone to horseplay with the other pupils to leave with an 
unblemished reputation; though Kitson in his youth had 
also been obstreperous, as he once admitted in an un- 
guarded moment. 

On one occasion Pilling, a naive youth, brought to the 
office a virgin phonograph cylinder—then quite a novelty— 
and it was decided that I should recite “‘ The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” falsetto. This done, and having been duly 
played over, it was judged successful, but not quite long 
enough to cover the cylinder; so I obliged with a credible 
imitation of Kitson upbraiding me for some misdemeanour. 
We then hitched the phonograph on to the telephone on 
the counter, and began to play the whole thing over to the 
delighted staff of the rival architect, W. H. Thorp. All 
was going admirably, when our door suddenly opened and 
in marched both Bedford and Kitson, returning unexpec- 
tedly soon from lunch. Here the story ends! W. H. Thorp 
had two pupils—his own son Ralph, and his nephew, J. C. 
Procter, already mentioned. Both were good draughtsmen 
and extremely able architects. 

While articled to Bedford and Kitson, I—in company 
with Procter and Thorp—spent two half-days a week at 
the Leeds School of Art, studying antique and life drawing. 
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decorative design, and black-and-white drawing. The last- 
named subject has proved particularly useful in later life. 
I also attended evening lectures in sanitation, geology, end 
—oddly enough—Greek archeology, at the University. With 
Procter and Thorp I was lectured on building materials by 
an elderly clerk of works, under the auspices of the local 
architectural society, but Procter discovered that all the 
lectures came straight out of Rivington’s famous text-book. 
We three.regularly frequented every meeting of the archi- 
tectural society, arriving rather early in order to have the 
first cut at the very ample tea provided by and for the 
members. I still remember many excellent and inspiring 
lectures and discussions there, providing for us a window 
on to the wider world. 

All through one summer I cycled évery Saturday from 
my home at Otley to Bolton Percy, near York (45 miles 
there and back) to make measured drawings of the lovely 
perpendicular church there for the R.I.B.A. Final (which, 
by the way, I passed—with no room to spare—at the age 
of 22). I submitted these drawings unsuccessfully for the 
R.I.B.A. Silver Medal, but they were published in the 
Architect in 1905. Meanwhile, I did a great deal of sketch- 
ing, chiefly old Yorkshire stone houses and churches. 
About this time I first met Edward Maufe, then articled 
to W. A. Pite in London; and spent a pleasant week-end 
at his parents’ cottage in the beautiful village of Linton- 
in-Craven; they also owned Philip Webb’s famous “‘ Red 
House ”’ at Bexley, in Kent. 


Launched in London. 

In August, 1904, I completed my pupilage with Bedford 
and Kitson. Their partnership had just been dissolved, 
and Bedford had departed to London to set up independent 
practice there, but he died before Christmas at the early 
age of 38. Kitson remained in Leeds, prospered exceed- 
ingly, and took various partners in later years; he after- 
wards retired to Kidlington, near Oxford, became honorary 
secretary of the R.I.B.A., and died in 1937. Among archi- 
tects and solicitors it was customary to obtain a few years 
** London experience ” after qualifying and before return- 
ing to the North to practise, so Procter, Thorp and I 
migrated to the Metropolis at much the same time. 
Thanks to an introduction from Bedford, I had been 
engaged as a junior assistant by Ernest George, R.A., and 
in his office met, among other aspirants, Darcy Braddell, 
who has already immortalised or caricatured us all in a 
previous article of this series, so I need only resolve one 
of his speculations by revealing that I was paid the 
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princely salary of 35s. a week, although I had just passed 
the R.I.B.A. Final. However, the work was interesting, 
and it came as a shock when the manager, Gould, informed 
me that some terrific commission for a titled client had 
fallen through, so that Carey (see Braddell, op. cit.) and I, 
who had been hired for the occasion, were to be sacked 
only two or three months after we had arrived. 
Thereafter ensued one of the most, miserable episodes of 
my life. I did not want to sponge upon my father’s 
generosity after a relatively long and expensive training, 
yet [ wished to remain jn London for a year or two before 
returning to Yorkshire, where there was some talk of a 
partnership. Lodging, as I did, with friends at Wands- 
worth Common; it was just possible to live on the meagre 
salary of 35s. a week which Ernest’George had paid me. 
For a few months during that winter I worked for George 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., all alone in a dismal basement, at 1, Vic- 
toria-street. (He was a brother of the far more successful 
Edwin T. Hall, well known as a hospital architect.) Here 
I was paid only 25s. a week for erasing inked lines on linen 
tracings of a design for a concert-hall. Apart from that 
interlude, I trudged wearily,-day after day and week after 
week, round a large proportion of the architects’ offices in 
London, with a roll of not very impressive drawings under 
my arm, and often I got no farther than the office-boy. I 
began with architects to whom I had an introduction, then 
visited all those whose names I had ever heard, and finally 
had recourse to anybody with a brass plate—about a 
hundred futile visits in all from start to finish. As an 
antidote I used to sit in Wren’s City churches or in public 
gardens for a rest. Yet this depressing period was by no 
means as fruitless as it then appeared to me. The school- 
friend with whom I lived at Wandsworth Common was a 
keen amateur photographer, and told me of some magnifi- 
cent iron gates at Carshalton Park which were to be 
transported to America, as the estate on which they stood 
had been sold for development. These I measured and 
he photographed. With an accompanying article, prepared 
in the R.I.B.A. Library, under the fatherly guidance of 
Rudolf Dircks, I sold the illustrations to the Architectural 
Review, then a sober-minded journal with an antiquarian 
bias, and thus laid the foundation of all my subsequent 
work in architectural journalism, literature and education 
which has played so substantial a part in my later life. 
Soon afterwards came my release from the slough of 
unemployment. One of my visiting-cards had been left in 
Walter Cave’s tray and was picked up by his former pupil 
John Coleridge, then a very young architect in practice, 


Garshalton Park Gates. 1723. 


Detaily of Ironwork. 
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CARSHALTON PARK GATES, 1723. 








Measured and Drawn by M. S. Briggs. 
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who wanted somebody to make a survey for him. Because 
mine was the only card in the heap bearing the magic 
Jetters ‘A.R.I.B.A.,” he asked me to call on him, and then 
gave me two houses to measure, one in Eaton-place and 
one in Gloucester-place. These completed, he inquired 
whether I could handle a dumpy level. I had learned the 
theory of the thing at Leeds University, but knew little of 
the practice; however, I took on the job, as I was feeling 
rather desperate. It included a long run of levels from a 
projected reservoir to some farm buildings near Aston 
Tirrold, on the Berkshire Downs, The chalk of the wet 
ploughed fields clogged my feet, and a driving snowstorm 
obscured the lens of the level and the staff. I finished the 
work somehow, just before dark, and was then given tea 
and a change of clothing at the beautiful manor-house 
where Coleridge’s client lived. To this day I suspect that 
the levelling was inaccurate; but the water did eventually 
run down from the reservoir to the farm, so all was well. 
I then suggested to Coleridge that it would pay him to 
take me on as a regular assistant at, I think, two guineas 
a week; and so began a happy association that lasted 
nearly up to the first world war, some nine years ahead. 

John Coleridge was little older than myself; but being of 
a buoyant temperament was already married. His family 
connections, who provided him with most of his early work, 
included several members of the more intelligent section of 
the peerage, and were mainly clever, well-born people with 
good taste. It was delightful work, too—country houses in 
all parts of England, flats in Kensington, a church at Hind- 
head, and many otlrer things—with the influence of his 
mentor, Lutyens, permeating it all. In spite of his fortu- 
nate birth, Coleridge was ambitious, and the competition 
designs which he submitted for the London County Hall 
kept. me up all night once or twice at his house in Oxford 
Terrace as sending-in day approached. On another occasion 
he was away when a request arrived for a maharajah’s 
palace in India, to be designed within 24 hours; and when 
he returned home that evening he found me at his house, 
well away with it, and a perspective in colour was ready 
on his breakfast-table next morning. Needless to say, it 
was a fairly bad design, and in any case it never material- 
ised. I look back with pleasure and gratitude upon the 
happy years that I spent in his office, and with regret that 
his death in 1934 terminated so flourishing a career. 

His office in 1905 was part of a squalid attic at 124, 
Regent-street, soon afterwards demolished. He and I habitu- 
ally wore blue blouses at work. An adjoining room was 
rented by a merchant of “ blush cure.”” His business was 
entirely postal, and conducted in the evenings, but one 
fine day a tearful young kitchen-wench tried to catch him 
and complained to us that his nostrums had ruined her 
complexion: On the floor below were located ‘ Cheiro,”’ 
the famous palmist and his crystal-gazing wife. 


A Visit to Italy. 

During the following years I moved with Coleridge first 
to 10, Davies-street, and then to 14, North Audley-street, 
my own brass plate eventually joining his. Thus I worked 
in the heart of the West End in its Edwardian heyday. 
Another friend made in those days was Stanley Ramsey, 
whom I first encountered at a dance in Lucy Kemp-Welch’s 
studio at Bushey. I went to many “ studio-hops ” at that 
time, and lived for many years near the Marble Arch, to 
suit Coleridge. In 1907 he released me for three months to 
make a tour in Italy, rendered possible by a generous gift 
from a relative on my 2lst birthday four years before. My 
travelling companion was Ralph Thorp, my friend from 
Leeds. Our itinerary was normal, except that we visited 
Lecce in “‘ the heel of Italy,” on the suggestion of Mervyn 
Macartney, then Editor of the Architectural Review, whom 
I had asked if he could recommend any profitable line of 
study in Italy. Our drawings and my articles on Lecce 
subsequently appeared in that journal, and led to my first 
book, In the Heel of Italy, published in 1910, in English, and 
in the following year in Italian. By that time I had done 
a good deal of writing, but a book was a more ambitious 
enterprise It did not achieve large sales, but the reviewers 
treated it kindly. A natural sequel was a long series of 
articles on ‘‘ Baroque Architecture ” in The Builder during 
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From ‘The Heel of Italy.” 
LECCE. Pen and Ink Drawing by M. S. Briggs. 


1912, commissioned by the then editor, H. V. Lanchester, 
whose buildings at Cardiff and elsewhere reveal his taste 
for that style. These articles blossomed into a book with 
the same title published in England in 1913, and in Ger- 
many in 1914. Having been awarded the Godwin Bursary 
of the R.I.B.A. in the latter year, I travelled through Ger- 
many and Austria for five weeks during the Spring to study 
continuation school buildings, then very much under dis- 
cussion in this country. My report was duly published in 
the #.I.B.4. Journal, and then a considerably expanded 
version of it was accepted by the Board of Education for 
issue as a “‘ blue book.” In all these and many other ven- 
tures I received endless help and kindness from my genial 
friend Rudolf Dircks, and when at last he retired from the 
post of Librarian _to the R.I.B.A. in 1930, it was my 
pleasant duty as chairman of the Literature Committee to 
pay a tribute to his 38 years of work for the Institute. 

My first architectural commission, in 1908, was the - 
remodelling of two tumbledown cottages in Huntingdon- 
shire as “‘ Keyston Manor,” for a relative, followed by a 
group of 16 houses on the Mill Hill School estate for the 
governors, several other houses at Mill Hill, and some 
business premises in Great Titchfield-street. In 1912 came 
some houses in Yorkshire, a house at, Farnham Common, 
and more work at Mill Hill, including the McClure Music 
School, won in limited competition. 

Then, in 1914, the war cut across my little practice like 
a guillotine, and an exile for over three years with the 
Army in Egypt made such a break in my life that it marks 
the obvious conclusion to these trivial reminiscences. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN STUDENTS’ CLUB: By DAVID KAPLIN, 


*“* LEASE-LEND ” 


AN EXHIBITION OF U.S.A. ARMY 
PERSONNEL’S WORK AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
An exhibition of work by United States 
Army personnel and others who. attended 
a ten weeks’ refresher course at the 
Architectural Association was opened 
at 34, Bedford Square, W.C.1, on Friday, 
September 21, by Mr. A. J. S. White, 
O.B.E., Secretary-General of the British 

Council. 

The work exhibited is contributed 
as to one-third by qualified architects, one- 
third students, and one-third beginners. 
The preliminary course subjects were 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN STUDENTS’ 


ARCHITECTURE 


houses, shadow projection, and other com- 
paratively simple problems. Amongst the 
more advanced practical designs b 

students and practising architects the fol: 
lowing are worthy of note: An Anglo- 
American Students’ Club; we illustrate 
the design by David Kaplin. This may 
be termed present-day architecture in its 
elevational treatment, which is devoid of 
excrescences and, indeed, of applied orna- 
ment. Ample and suitable accommodation 
is suggested in the plan. Another notable 
design is by F. Blair Reeves. Here again 
severity is the dominating feature. An 
elementary school by R. Jerome Crawley is 
illustrated. Its plan is ingenious and 


pleasing in its layout, whilst the elevations 
are attractive by their unobtrusiveness and 
good proportions. A second treatment for 
the same subject is by William R. Jackson. 
A design that attracts attention is that for 
a house at Marlow,-by B..F. Wilkie. This 
has a skilful plan, all rooms being well 
lighted by large windows, and its eleva- 
tions are of the simplest solids and voids, 
in the prevalent American manner. An 
excellent set of drawings illustrate it, but 
they are unsuitable for reproduction. An 
open-air theatre layout by Doak Martin 
also calls for notice. This scheme is well 
thought out and would in no way detract 
from its picturesque site; it is shown by 
excellent drawings, which again are not 
suitable for reproduction. 





CLUB: THE PLAN. 
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Other subjects are a seaside hotel, by 
J. Hoetes, an ambitious scheme, but the 
exterior treatment has a factory character. 
Flats by Doak Martin for Red Lion-square 
show a building of some twelve storeys. 
The flat plans are ingenious, notably the 
bath and lavatory arrangements. Its ex- 
terior treatment is American in character. 

As a relief from architectural subjects, 
illustrations were invited of H. G. Wells’s 
book ‘‘The Time Machine.’’ These sub- 
jects, in colour and of poster-like character, 
are treated as no doubt they should be, 
in a fantastic manner, and suggest 
theatrical scenery ; their interpretations are 
original and varied. The exhibition was 
on view up to and including October 6. 


OPENING CEREMONY. 


Mr. Ratpx Tusss, A.R.IB.A. (Vice- 
President), deputising for the President, 
who was absent owing to illness, welcomed 
Mr. White and Col. Donnell. He said 
that on behalf of the A.A. he wished to 
say how pleased they had been to arrange 
that course for American ‘students. e 
hoped that they had gained valuable ex- 
perience, and not only as far as architec- 
ture was concerned, There were, naturally, 
many little differences in design and con- 
struction between England and America, 
and he was sure that an insight into the 
ways and methods of building of both 
countries could not fail to broaden experi- 
ence and ideas, and to have a mind stored 
with wide experience .was an_ essential 
attribute of architects if they were to give 
a broad vision and finality. He hoped, too, 
that the students had not only gained ex- 
perience, but had enjoyed taking the 
course. He knew that the staff of the 
school had enjoyed teaching them. 

Mr. Wurtz, in opening the exhibition, 
said the British Council acted on that occa- 
sion as an introductory agency. They be- 
lieved in the vital importance of institu- 


NURSERY SCHOOL: 


tions in one country coming into touch 
with those of another, and for that purpose 
some such body as the British Council was 
required to act as introducers to facilitate 
such valuable efforts as that course had no 
doubt been. He thought that everyone 
realised how much the future peace of the 
world depended on closer relations, and 
he emphasised the word ‘“‘ people ’’ because 
that close confidence could not be achieved 
by Governments alone, but by the peoples 
themselves.” That was why that course had 
been a wonderful opportunity for so many 
members of the United States Forces in 
this country ; it had been a means of bring- 
ing Americans in this country into touch 
with the particular institution and the par- 
ticular people over here in whom they vere 
interested. 

Mr. R. Gorpon Brown, A.R.1.B.A. 
(Principal), said that the course originally 
came about through the British Council 
approaching the Architectural Association 
and asking them to arrange it. He 
thought it had been a great success. Since 
the beginning of the course there had been 
a noticeable improvement in the work pro- 
duced. This improvement was not entirely 
due to the A.A. staff but was due in part 
to the fact that the students were getting 
back into the way of things. Thus an 
important object of the course had been 
achieved. Everyone had been impressed 
with the extraordinarily high standard of 
good work and human tolerance 
shown by the students. They had, he 
hoped, received something from the A.A.. 
and they, too, were leaving something of 
themselves with the A.A. The Council of 
the A.A. was very enthusiastic about the 
whole idea of that course, but the possi- 
bility of arranging it depended upon the 
staff. They were at the moment reorgan- 
ising the School, which was doubling itself 
in numbers, and a good deal of work dur- 
ing the vacation period had been entailed. 


By R. JEROME CRAWLEY. 


He would like to thank the teaching and 
administrative staff for making the course 
possible at all. The administrative staff 
were especially short in numbers and had 
done very well indeed in spite of it. 

Coronet Pamir Donnewt, A.R.1.B.A. 
(Chief of Training within Civil Authori- 
ties, U.K. Region, U.S. Army) said the 
students had been in one of the finest 
schools in Great Britain; they were care- 
fully chosen, not only as those who would 
get the most out of the work, but as 
representatives of America. That had 
fulfilled one purpose of the programme— 
international relations. They hoped that 
the other purpose of. the ‘amme— 
morale building—would also be successful. 

The course had meant a sacrifice on 
the part of the School staff during the 
vacation period, and he expressed keen 
appreciation and thanks to the Architec- 
tural ‘Association and to all those who had 
taken part in making the programme 
possible. He also thanked the British 
Council, not only for their efforts in 
arranging the course, but for all the work 
they had done in making possible the con- 
tacts throughout the United Kingdom 
which had enabled soldiers to have a 
respite from barrack life, and given them 
a chance to revive their interest and skill 
in their professions before going back to 
civil life. 

Mason Wrizttam K> Jackson, C.E., 
having returned thanks on behalf of his 
fellow students, Mr. Tusss read a letter 
received from them and said the Architec- 
tural Association very much appreciated 
the offer the students made, both for 
the spirit it showed and because they were 
very glad to get some American books 
into the Library which could not. be 
obtained at the present time. He wished 
finally to say how glad the A.A. was to 
have been able to provide the course. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HOUSES, 
LEA HALL, BIRMINGHAM 


ON THE “BRYANT” SYSTEM 


PLANS BY H. J. MANZONI, 
BIRMINGHAM CITY SURVEYOR 


UNDER LICENCE OF THE MINISTRY OF WORKS, 
Messrs. C. Bryant and Son, Ltd., have recently 
erected this pair of experimental “ permanent ” 
houses to the plans of Mr. H. J. Manzoni, Bir- 
mingham City Engineer and Surveyor. The 
Ministry have now arranged for a larger experi- 
ment, using the constructional system. New 
are have been prepared by Messrs. Harry W. 

eedon and Partners, in conjunction with the 
Architectural Department of the Ministry, for 72 
houses to be built at Olton, near Birmingham, 
and these are now well under way. Half of these 
will be of the convertible ‘‘ Duplex ’’ type. This 
is one of the first large-scale experiments with 
agg houses to be undertaken by the 


The system of construction used—various forms 
of concrete—was evolved by Messrs. Bryant as a 
means of supplementing the slower construc- 
tion. of houses by traditional means. Walls, 
floors and roof are claimed to have high thermal 
qualities, and a continuous unventilated cavity 
traverses the whole of the external walls to en- 
sure absolute resistance to damp penetration. 
Pipes, conduits and internal services are readily 
housed, mainly in the cavities of walls or floors, 
and any epecial flue | heating system can be in- 
ig ecine as required, 

Merxop or Consrruction.—This can be 
adapted to any balanced plan, and in outline the 
system is as follows: ‘‘ Kwikform ’’ Steel Shut- 
tering (a system patented by the firm) is used for 
the construction of the walle and floors. This is 
a new and rapid system which enables erection 


and dismantling to be rapidly effected. The wall : 


forms for external use comprise 2 ft. square steel 
sheets with angle iron ribs. Each plate has light 
iron clips with sliding wedges affixed. The plates 
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or forms are linked together by light angle iron runners, through 
the clips, and are held fast by the wedges. There are no small 
parts to get lost. These close-fitting forms are erected to the 
outline of the building to a height of 4 ft. To the inside line of 
the walls (i.e., 10 in. inside) ‘‘ Kwikform ”’ skeleton formwork is 
erected. This is comprised of vertical tubular supports, at 
approximately 6 ft. intervals, of storey height, linked by light 
steel frames or grilles, 

Twin-slab patent blocks of foamed slag or other lightweight 
concrete are then placed between the forms against the inside face 
of the framing. These blocks are actually two independent slabs, 
each 2} in. thick, which are pre-cast together, but distant-pieced 
apart by twisted wire ties. A cavity of 14 in. is thus maintained 
between the two slabs. They are laid in the formwork without 
bonding or jointing, and being 6in. in overall thickness a 4 in. 
space is left between the block and the outer form. After the 
insertion of light reinforcement high-grade concrete is poured 
therein. Window and door frames, etc., are placed in the form- 
work and are fixed securely by the poured concrete which as it 
sets also rigidly binds the twin-lining blocks into an integral part 
of the wall. Block placing proceeds, frames and external sheet 
forms being raised ahead of the concrete pouring operations. 
Helped by the absorbent qualities of the twin-slab cavity blocks, 
the concrete sets rapidly and facilitates the speedy striking and re- 
use of the formwork. 

The inside skeleton formwork remains for the erection of a com- 
plete storey, the two lines of formwork being linked together by 
stout wires which are withdrawn after each concrete pouring. 
At first floor level formwork for the suspended floors is fixed. 
This is effected by means of telescopic ‘‘ span-forms,’’ temporary 
expanding steel beams which are stretched across the building at 
2 ft. centres, supported by steel lips on the top of the interior 
formwork, Square pan-shaped steelforms are then laid across 
these beams, open spaced; these are then connected by trough 
shaped forms placed over. Reinforcing bars are placed in the 
beam formations, and concrete is poured over the whole, with a 
2 in, thick sheeting to form the upper floor surface. Light steel 
bars, laid transverse to beams, reinforce the latter. This system 
of suspended formwork is even more quickly applied than to walls 
and is designed for equally easy and safe lowering. First-floor 
walls are built on the same lines. 

Party and bearing walls are erected by means of the skeleton 
formwork only, with hollow breeze blocks placed between. Con- 
crete is poured into the hollows and sound stiff walls result. The 
roof construction is of prefabricated steel-framed trusses to a low 
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pitch, and is quickly assembled and secured to steel angle wall 
plates. lLarge-sized tiles are used to minimise purlin spacing. 
Timber roofing can be used if desired when a thick felt sub-roof 
is fixed to the underside of purlin laths. It is claimed that flat 
roofs can be provided by the ‘‘ Kwikform ”’ system more economi- 
cally still. 

Chimney-stacks are readily built with wall forms. Interlocking 
fireclay flue-pipes are inserted, and warm air and gas fumes flues 
are provided with light asbestos tubes. ‘‘ No fines’”’ concrete is 
then poured around. This affords adequate resistance to con- 
traction or expansion movement and affords the desired aerated 
face externally. 


Ceilings of plaster or fibre board are nailed to fillets clipped to 
concrete beams and steel trusses. Walls throughout require only 
one-coat skim of graded lime plaster. Cupboards, grates, sanitary 
fittings, etc., are built-in normally, but with more uniform accu- 
racy and expedition. Access sleeves for service pipes through 
walls are, of course, inserted in formwork during construction. 
External finishes to the wall face can be varied. ‘‘ Tyrolean ’’ or 
spatterdash finish is excellent in effect and permanent in perform- 
ance, but the face of the concrete can be left in natural state from 
the formwork, rendered, roughcast, coloured-cement painted, dis- 
tempered or treated in other well proved ways. 


PLanninc.—The planning of the houses allows of two distinct 
modes of domestic layout, particularly so far as kitchen and 
living-room arrangement is concerned. House ‘‘ A’”’ (the gas- 
fitted house) has a separate living-room at the front of the house 
and a large kitchen at rear, The latter affords convenient space 
for meals, having a fitted folding table with a fixed box seat in 
recess. The bijou range or oven-over-fire grate consumes any 
solid fuel and is designed for cooking on slow combustion. A 
half glass door separates kitchen from the ‘‘ laundry ’’ which 
comprises another deep sink at the side of a gas wash-boiler 
wringer machine, A self-closing door separates the accommoda- 
tion described from the front entrance hall. The living- or sitting- 
room has a convector fire unit installed in a neat tiled surround. 
This fire also has the back boiler, but in addition sends warmed 
air into two bedrooms. Skirtings are of coved steel. All internal 
doors are of flush pattern with medium placed mortice latches. 
The outbuildings to this house. comprise w.c., coal house, cake- 
house, store or tool house and dustbin recess. with cupboard over. 


House ‘‘ B.’’—This has all-electric fittings. The kitchen is much 
smaller and can be termed a ‘‘ working kitchen,’’ although the 
laundry in this case has been provided outside in the outbuilding. 





EXPERIMENTAL HOUSES, BIRMINGHAM. View showing the dampproof course laid and preparation for the ground-floor in 
hand. Foundation walls are over 4§ deep, due to low-lying site. Note formwork in position. 
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VIEW SHOWING BELT_OF FORMWORK RISING TO FIRST-FLOOR LEVEL. 


The front living-room is of equal dimensions to that in House 
“‘ A,” but leading off it is a 7-ft. wide recess which provides an 
adequately spacious area for dining and has access, through a door 
in the dividing wall direct into the kitchen. A folding screen is 
fitted. The first floor plan to both houses is similar. Both houses 
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have been wired on the ‘‘ ring main ’’ system, one of the first of 
such in the country. All points are of the one amperage and have 
the localised fuses in the legs of the plugs. Another interesting 
feature is the air feed to flues of all downstairs rooms. This is 
provided by connecting to the primary air duct under the ground 
floor, and fresh air is brought into the rooms through small grilles 
in the skirtings immediately adjacent to the fireplaces. This en- 
sures a positive draught for the solid fire flues. It further ensures 
less draught from open doors or windows for the flues drawing air 
from the nearest point, and no physical air disturbance in the 
room is caused by cross draught. 

Radio aerial and earth points are provided in living-rooms, 
and all plug points (which are liberal) are placed at a height of 
approximately 18in. from the floor, making them easy to reach. 
This measure also protects them from damage from domestic 
floor-cleaning equipment. Lighting points, too, are in abundance, 
well placed to modern requirements. All fireplaces are also 
equipped with gas points, as is also the kitchen for emergency 
purposes, 

Paintwork and decoration generally has been carried out to an 
almost pastel shade scheme to aid immediate detection of any 
affection from damp or condensation, etc. The authors of the 
system are satisfied that claims of the ‘‘ Bryant ”’ system to afford 
a thoroughly warm, dry house have been more than achieved. 
The external walls are said to have a thermal efficiency at least 
50 per cent. better than a brick built cavity wall. Moisture pene- 
tration and internal condensation are claimed to be nil throughout 
the houses. These houses would appear to be an effective con- 
tribution of a permanent character to the problem presented by 
housing. 





REVISED SYSTEM OF FORMWORK APPLYING TO INSIDE OF EXTERNAL 
AND TO BOTH SIDES OF PARTY WALLS. 





FIRST-FLOOR FORMWORK PROCEEDING IN READINESS TO RECEIVE 
POURED CONCRETE TO FORM SUSPENDED FLOORING. 


EXPERIMENTAL HOUSES ON THE “BRYANT” SYSTEM, LEA HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE PREPARATION OF SITES 
FOR HOUSING SCHEMES” 
4.INTRODUCTORY 

By RAGLAN SQUIRE, F.R.1.B.A. 


In the following series of articles it is 
proposed to investigate the whole question 
of site preparation for housing schemes. 
It is becoming more and more apparent 
that houses can be built and fittings sup- 
plied quicker than the sites on which they 
are to be built can be prepared to receive 
them. 

The work to be done in order to render 
a piece of land ready for the actual erec- 
tion of houses may be conveniently sub- 
divided under the following headings :— 


(a) The preparation of a site layout 
lan 


(b) The formation of roads and foot- 
paths. 

_(c) The installation of the necessary ser- 
vices. . 
(d) The preparation of foundations. 

(e) The planting of trees, turfing of 
curbs and general tidying-up of the site. 

These five headings will form the basis 
of five consecutive fortnightly articles and, 
together with the present article, will 
form a series of six in all. It should per- 
haps be mentioned that the heading under 
(e) need not necessarily be done before 
building work commences, but as it is 
definitely a part of ‘‘ site-work’’ it was 
felt that it should be included in the 
present series. 

It is probably true to say that had the 
problems involved received even half the 
attention that has been directed to those 
of superstructure, site preparation would 
not be the bottleneck it is to-day. One 
has only to pay a visit to one of the many 
sites on which prefabricated temporary 
bungalows are being erected and to 
watch a trained gang quickly fitting to- 
gether the various specially manufactured 
parts, and then to notice a couple of men 
digging away in a trench in the good old 
haphazard manner, to ‘be forcibly struck 
by the fundamental difference in the 
techniques employed. 

All the bits and pieces for these tem- 
porary houses have been pre-shaped and 
pre-cut in the warm and dry of the fac- 
tories, and erection merely consists of fit- 
ing them together with the minimum 
amount of work on the site and, conse- 
quently, the minimum loss of time due to 
inclement weather and the like. But the 
methods employed on the formation of 
roads and the provision of services have 
changed little in the last twenty-five 
years, and have certainly not kept pace 
with the scientific and mechanical advances 
of the present age. 


Plant for the Small Site. 


It is true that where housing sites have 
been bulked together and let out as one 
large contract covering a whole area, a 
certain amount of earth-moving machinery 
has been employed, but such plant as is 
being used has been largely developed dur- 
ing war time for the construction of air- 
fields, long military roads across virgin 
country and general large-scale earth-mov- 
ing projects. Their use on small-scale 
housing sites for, say, 50 houses, is a make- 
shift arrangement to say the least of it. 
What is needed to-day is an entirely new 
approach to earth-moving and _ trench- 
digging machinery, and there is a great 
scope for initiative in the development of 
a few small, standardised and inexpensive 
machines. Such machines should be com- 
paratively small, they should be handy and 
easily transportable, and their purchase 
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price should be such as not to put too 
great a strain on the resources of the 
medium-sized builder. Various suggestions 
for the sort of machines that are in mind 
will appear from time to time as these 
articles unfold. 

There are, again, many considerations 
which must be taken into account when 
preparing a site layout plan on the develop- 
ment of which mechanical plant is to be 
used. On a sloping site, great economies 
can be effected if sufficient space is left 
between houses for the requisite ‘‘ batter ”’ 
of a ‘‘ dig and fill ’’ scheme—as worked by 
a bulldozer—ags opposed to the normal 
methods of building level retaining walls. 
Furthermore, it should be borne in mind 
that mechanical trenchers are considerably 
delayed at every corner, and a _ longer 
straight run of trench may be more 
economical than a short run with a lot of 
corners, and, finally, it must be remem- 
bered that plant has to get to a site and 
has to move about a site, and it may even 
be necessary to build temporary roads to 
allow for this. 

There are aesthetic considerations im- 
plicit in site-layout which cannot be 
allowed to pass unmentioned. The more 
that housing is standardised—which it 
must be in order to achieve the output re- 
quired—the more important becomes the 
question of the correct siting and layout 
of the individual] units. Much of the con- 
temporary fear of ‘‘ prefabrication’’ and 
other methods of mass-producing houses 
would ibe removed if only people knew how 
much can be done to enliven an estate by 
the adoption of a sympathetic layout, and 
the planting of a few trees in appropriate 
places. 


Opportunities for Economy. 


As to services, there would appear to be 
open great opportunities for economy. The 
present procedure whereby various gangs 
of men, representing various independent 
bodies, come round at various times and 
dig their own independent trenches for 
their own special service, is inadequate to 
say the least of it. Is there any reason 
why the majority of these services should 
not ali be placed in one trench? Certainly 
there are many traditionally accepted 
reasons, but do they still hold good to-day 
or are they, perhaps, merely ‘‘ hangovers ”’ 
from Jess scientific times? Is it not pos- 
sible to design a gas pipe and an electric 
cable to such standards that they could 
quite happily share the same trench to- 
gether? If it were possible, would exist- 
ing building regulations and bye-laws 
stand in the way? 

These are the sort of questions that 
immediately occur to an inquiring mind as 
soon as it is applied to the problems of 
sitework. The answers to such questions 
may not be as obvious as would appear at 
first sight, but at least it is hoped that this 
series of articles will stimulate interest 
and discussion, and may even offer some 
practical solution to some of the more 
simple problems. 

It is only by constantly asking ourselves 
‘** Why ’’—why this is done and why that 
is not done—that we can be sure of keep- 
ing the building industry with all its wide- 
spread ramifications completely up to date, 
and it is only by so keeping up to date 
that we, as members of the building 
industry, can play our proper part in this 
country’s gigantic task of reconstruction. 

Ultimately, everything depends on out- 
put per man-hour and, although admittedly 
this in itself depends to a large extent on 
a man’s own willingness to work, it is still 
obvious that the more that can be done 
to increase his output by scientific and 
mechanical aids, the greater that output 
will be. 

(To be continued.) 
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DEVELOPMENT FOR 
KENNOWAY 


Kennoway is a village in Fife, some 
three miles north-west of the town of 
Leven on the coast of the Firth of Forth; 
it is centrally placed between Kirkcaldy, 
Cupar and other industrial areas. For this 
reason the County Council considers it a 
suitable nucleus for housing development 
and has instructed its Planning Officer, 
Mr. Maurice E. Taylor, to prepare the 
report which is now before us. 

he village itself, lying towards the 
south of a fairly extensive parish, houses 
about 1,000 people; it has in the past been 
the home of several men of mark, and has. 
supported various crafts, most of which 
have, however, drifted away to more 
populous centres owing to the advance of 
mechanisation. The central village is 
grouped around the crossing of the road 
running south to north from Kirkcaldy to 
Cupar with that east to west from Leven 
to Markinch, but there is a measure of 
ribbon development along these roads. 

Northward the ground rises gradually 
from 200 ft. above O.D. to a_height 
of some 500 ft., but this incline is cut by 
the narrow wooded glen, ‘‘ Kennoway 
Den,’’ which runs close to the west of the 
village and forms a striking and_pic- 
turesque feature in the landscape. From 
the higher points in the parish fine views 
over the Firth offer themselves, thus sug- 
gesting special treatment in future plan- 
ning. In general the first part of the 
report is well documented, including maps 
dealing with geology, fertility, traffic, and 
various other conditions influencmg the 
programme for the future; in addition, 
the report. comments with sympathy on 
the traditional beauties of the village 
buildings. 

An important point in view of develop- 
ment is the fact that, though there are 
important coalfields not far off, it has not. 
been found profitable to open pits in close 
proximity to the village, and it is con- 
sidered unlikely that subsidence need be 
provided against; the present main 
activity here is as an agricultural centre, 
and the main consideration will therefore 
be the balancing of this with the exten- 
sion of residential accommodation for those 
employed in near-by sections of the region. 

Too much traffic at present passes 
through the village, but it is contemplated 
to provide a north-south by-pass road 
rather more than half a mile to the east, 
connecting with a main arterial following 
the coast line to the south; these will, it 
seems, provide adequate relief. 

The second of the report deals 

rimarily with the selection of areas suit- 
able for housing, defining those which can 
be most economically drained and ser- 
viced. On examination it is found that 
there is to the east an area of some 
60 acres south of the Leven road and a 
further seven acres north of this; to the 
south 20 acres near the Kirkcaldy road, 
and to the north rising ground of 70 acres 
between the Cupar road and Langside. 
These would carry over 1,400 houses, 
accommodating some 5,000’ people. It is 
pointed out that there is also a very fine 
site of some 98 acres most suitable for 
housing to the west of Kennoway Den 
which could be made accessible by a suit- 
ably designed bridge of 200ft. span; 
spread over the 800 houses that this area 
would accommodate, the cost of such @ 
bridge would be a justifiable expenditure. 

The report also deals with the appro- 
priate distribution of open spaces, schools 
and other communal provisions, together 
with communications, water supply and 
other public ‘services; but detailed plan- 
ning is not included at the present stage. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH SURVEY 
AND PLAN 


OPENING AT R.i.B.A. 


An exhibition of the Middlesbrough 
Survey and Plan, which has been pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. Max 
Lock, A.R.I.B.A., Middlesbrough Town 
Planning Consultant, was opened at the 
R.1.B,A. on Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. A. L. Roperts, Vice-President, 
who was in the chair, said he believed 
the exhibition would arouse widespread 
interest among members of the general 
public as well as among planning authori- 
ties and their officers throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain, and 
tery even beyond its boundaries. The 
act that Sir Stephen Tallents, the Public 
Relations Officer to the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, had been gracious 
enough to accept the invitation to open 
the exhibition was, he thought, sufficient 
proof of the importance of the occasion. 

Sr SrepHen Tattents, K.C.M.G., said 
he offered his congratulations to the town 
of Middlesbrough for having made the 
exhibition possible. As he saw it, 
Middlesbrough realised that in order to 
plan wisely for the future it was neces- 
sary to begin with a thorough survey 
which included the history, the present cir- 
cumstances and the future needs of the 
community. Middlesbrough, having recog- 
nised that, entrusted the task to Mr. 
Max Lock and his team. Then Middles- 
brough clearly recognised, as also did Mr. 
Max Lock, that in order to make a 
thorough survey and prepare an efficient 
plan it was necessary to go into counsel 
with the local authority and with the 
local authority’s officials. Mr. Max Lock 
had told him what a great amount of help 
was obtained from. them by him and his 
team. Lastly, it was necessary to go into 
consultation with those who lived in the 
homes and trod the streets of the town. 
The material in the exhibition showed that 
they had their reward. Middlesbrough 
evidently recognised that, if it was truly 
to ascertain and faithfully to report to its 
people the needs of the community, and 
what the proper measure of its future 
ambitions should be, it should not com- 
mission a chocolate-box portrait, or what 
he supposed would now be called a “ pin- 
up”’ portrait. On the contrary, it should 
set out to obtain a truthful picture of the 
dark spots as well as the bright ones and 
resolutely depict the good and the bad 
together. He was confident that the 
Council was right in authorising that line 
to ibe taken. It interested him to see how 
the team evidently sought out and traced 
in their report the neighbourhood spirit 
which they found in the different com- 
ponent parts of the old Middlesbrough and 
for which they desired to provide in the 
new. Instead of laying down one grandi- 
ose continuing programme, they had 
divided their programme into three stages 
of five years, fifteen years and _ thirty 
years. at helped to avoid the danger 
of sites being held up in advance of some 
very big scheme and thus not earning 
revenue and preventing the business of 
the town going forward whilst the first 
stage of the scheme was being carried out. 
The exhibition struck him as a well- 
arranged and really handsome one. 

Proressor Sir CHaRies REILiy, propos- 
ing a vote of thanks to Sir Stephen 
Tallents, said there was a human element 
about the plan and the way it had been 
treated that we did not. find in the case 
of other plans. Architects had to know 
something about human nature in plan- 
ning houses, and so had town planners. 
This group of workers had a large house 
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put at their disposal and lived there to- 
gether. There was no limit to their hours 
of work; they could work night and day. 
There was no such thing as overtime pay 
for them; they worked Jong hours for the 
love of the work. They got to know the 
town and love it, and they produced that 
wonderful model, which seemed to him an 
extraordinary thing to have been made 
on the premises, not by a model maker 
but by architects. 

Lorp Greenwoop, Chairman of Dorman 
Long and Co., seconding the vote of 
thanks, said it was amazing to think that 
just over one hundred years ago what is 
now Middlesbrough was one farm and a 
small village. o-day there were over 
138,000 people on 700 acres. The popu- 
lation was growing and the acreage must 
be increased. The board of his company, 
the donor of the expenses of the exhibi- 
tion, were very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to show their good will towards 
everything that made for the improve- 
ment of the town. 

Mr. Atrrep Epwarps, M.P. for East 
Middlesbrough, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Lord Greenwood. 

Mr. Rosert Surciirrz, Borough Trea- 
surer of Middlesbrough, seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that when the Council 
decided some years ago to obtain the 
help and advice of a competent town 
planner they were convinced that great 
changes would have to be effected in the 
future, and that a master plan was neces- 
sary, and, following their usual practice, 
they: decided that only the best would be 
good enough for Middlesbrough. Conse- 
quently, no restrictions whatever were 
placed upon the terms of the instruction 
to Mr. Max Lock to proceed. There had 
never been any attempt to hide the black 
spots. The. Middlesbrough Council ‘ had 
always been conscious that those black 
spots existed, but they were not their 
creation; they were the creation of the 
industrial development of the last century. 
It now fell to the lot of the local authorit 
to remove them, and the Middlesbrou i 
Council were determined that they should 
go. There was a certain trend of thought 
on the Council, and it would not surprise 
him if this particular plan was not 
accepted, but it would mould what was 
accepted, and. that was its value. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


City of Westminster Working Class Flats. 

Architects are invited by the City of 
Westminster to submit designs in competi- 
tion for the layout of an area in West. 
minster of about 31 acres and for the 
design of flats to be erected thereon. The 
assessor ig Mr. Stanley C©. Ramsey, 
F.R.I.B.A. Premiums of 700 guineas, 
500 guineas, 300 guineas and 200 guineas 
will be paid to the authors of designs 
pisces respectively first, second, third and 
ourth. It is the intention to proceed 
forthwith with the erection of the build- 
ings on one section of the area covering 
about eight acres, and. subject to the con- 
ditions of the competition to employ for 
that purpose the author of the design 
placed first at Tees in accordance with the 
R.I.B.A. Scale of Architects’ fees for 
ogame multi-storey flats (May 16, 


Conditions of competition, etc., will be 
supplied on ae to Mr. Parker 
Morris, Town Clerk, Westminster City 
Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C.2, accom- 
panied by a deposit cheque of three 
guineas (drawn in favour of ‘‘ The. West- 
minster. City Council ’’), which will be re- 
funded on receipt of a bona-fide design, or 
on return of the documents at least 14 
days before the closing date for the sub- 
mission of designs, March 31, 1946. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on. profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our. readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 


as possible. 
Housing Policy. 
To THe Eprror or 7'he Builder. 

Smr,—As one who has spent well over 
half-a-century of his life in the building 
trade, during which he has been respon- 
sible for building many houses, I trust 
that the following notes may be of interest 
to your readers. 

ousing should be treated as a national 
and not as a political issue, and it should 
be left to the builders to provide the 
houses rather than expect the politicians 
and the civil servants of the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Works to pro- 
vide them, except those to be built by local 
authorities. 

The National Government appointed a 
Housing Sub-Committee, with representa- 
tives of all parties under the chairmanship 
of Sir Felix Pole, to report on the question 
of building by private enterprise. This 
Committee got down to its work, and in 
a few months presented a unanimous re- 
port to the Ministry of Health that private 
enterprise should be allowed to have full 
play to help provide the houses, but recom- 
mended, to bridge the. gulf of the high 
costs in the turnover from war to peace, 
a small subsidy should be granted for a 
short périod on all houses of a certain 
size built by private enterprise. 

This Committee reported to the Ministry 
of Health in May, 1944, but nothing was 
done on this report until May, 1945, when 
the Minister of Health asked private 
builders to lay their plans and get on with 
the job, and Parliament accepted the sug- 


gestion of a subsidy for private enterprise 


which was promised to be embodied in a 
Bill to be brought in later. Instructions 
were issued that licences would be granted 
only for houses up to a limit in size of 
3; feet super and £1,200 in value, to 
include the cost of land, roads and sewers, 
with a corresponding reduction in price 
for reduced size or bungalows. 

In the meantime a change of Govern- 
ment occurred, and one of the first an- 
nouncements of the new Ministry of 
Health was that there was to be no sub- 
sidy for private enterprise, but, what is 
even worse, owing to the restrictions 
imposed on size and price and conditions, 
private enterprise. starts with a handicap 
of at least twenty per cent.. against local 
authority building of permanent houses, 
for the following reasons : 

Local Authorities are having tenders 
sanctioned by the Ministry of Health for 
houses to be built by them, costing up to 
£1,100 and £1,200 each, exclusive of the 
cost of lands, roads, sewers and legal and 
architects’ costs. Private enterprise has 
to provide houses of similar size, but. with 
improvements of various kinds to suit ite 
customers, at a maximum of £1,200, to 
include the land, roads, sewers, legal and 
architects’ fees, none of which is included 
by local authorities in their tenders as 
submitted to the Ministry of Health. 

To show how unfair this is on a citizen 
who wishes to own his own house, I will 
take the case of the land. Much nonsense 
has been talked of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing land and the high price of it, but I do 
not think this is general. As an example, 
I will.take the cost of land for this type 
of house at £50 a plot, which should be 
an outside figure. © 

The cost of stamp duty and conveyanc. 
ing on this would be very small, but the 
purchaser of the house has to pay stamp 
duty and legal costs on the total cost of 
the house, which on a £1,200 house would 
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be £37 10s., added to which the vendor’s 
costs on the scale fees would be £25 10s. 
Although these may be paid by the vendor, 
they have to be included in the cost of 
the house. This means that the stamp 
duty and legal costs of a £1,200 house 
are more than the value of the land on 
which it is built. 

In addition, the buyer has to pay Pur- 
chase Tax on many things in the house, 
such as all cooking appliances and boilers, 
either gas, electric or coal, and many 
other fittings and grates, and after Pur- 
chase Tax is paid on these they are added 
to the total cost of the house and stamp 
duty and legal costs levied on them. In 
addition, there is a three shillings per thou- 
sand levy, or tax, on all bricks used, 
which was equal to over ten per cent. of 
the pre-war cost of common bricks at 
works. 

The cost of timber, under the Timber 
Control, is still approximately three times 
the pre-war price, and there has yet been 
no reduction, although the cost of trans- 
port cannot be as high as when the sub- 
marine war was at its height. 

On every house built by local authority 
the taxpayer is liable for an annual con- 
tribution, in some cases up to forty years. 
Every local ratepayer has to contribute 
from the rates for many years towards 
every council house. h : 

It was proved by evidence before Sir 
Felix Pole’s Housing Sub-Committee that, 
before the war, three of every four houses 
were built by private enterprise. These 
houses, with the exception of a very small 
percentage, were built without any con- 
tribution from the State and, as scon as 
they were built, were an asset to the local 
authority by the rates they paid, and to 
the State by what they paid as Income Tax 
under Schedule A. ; 

The contracts for temporary oar 
cated houses are being let by the Ministry 
of Works, and separate contracts for the 
site works and the erection of the houses 
are being let to builders by the Ministry 
of Works, and I believe the whole cost, 
with the exception of the land, roads and 
sewers, is being borne by the Government. 

So far, no details of prices of accepted 
tenders for either houses or site works 
have been allowed to be published, and no 
builder is allowed to know the accepted 
prices for work he has tendered for. Is 
there any reason for this secrecy; is it 
because the Ministry of Works are afraid 
to let the public know the cost of the 
prefabricated houses? 

In conclusion, it must be agreed the 
important thing is to produce the most 
houses, which are so badly needed, in 
the shortest time. If private enterprise 
were given a fair field and a little 
encouragement many more houses would 
be produced, especially by the small and 
medium firms of builders who are not in 
a position to undertake tenders for council 
houses. W. J. Renpewt, F.1.0.B. 

Devizes. Chairman, F: Rendell 

and Sons, Ltd. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Sanitary Fireclay Ware; Control of Prices. 

The Minister of Works has made an 
Order (S.R. and O. 1197/1945) which re- 
stricts the prices which manufacturers 
may charge for sanitary fireclay (as de- 
fined in the Order) to the prices which 
were being charged on September 1, 1945. 


Timber Control. 

The Timber Control Department of the 
Ministry of Supply announce that Mr. 
G. F. W. Edwards has been appointed 
Area Officer, Area 8, in succession to Mr. 
A. C. Priddle, who has had special duties 
assigned to him. 
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TENDERING FOR 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


TERMINATION OF WAR-TIME SYSTEM. 


Tue following statement is issued by the 
Ministry of Works ; All Government works 
contracts are at present placed in accord- 
ance with a definite procedure which was 
drawn up in May, 1942, in consultation 
with the building and civil engineering in- 
dustries. These arrangements were in- 
tended to obtain the maximum concentra- 
tion of the industries on the large Govern- 
ment programme of war-time building, to 
spread the work over as many suitable 
firms as possible, and to prevent the over- 
loading of individual contractors. 

firms employing over 10 men were 
classified in both 9 or regional contractors’ 
records. The regional record was in 
general restricted to firms with an annua) 
turnover of less than £60,000 a year, cal- 
culated on their average annual turnover 
for the years 1939, 1940 and 1941; the cen- 
tral record consisted of firms with an aver- 
age annual turnover of £60,000 or more for 
these years. 

The current value of work to be done 
was recorded monthly against each firm on 
the basis of the contractor’s own return 
and any firm with a current load of over 
69 per cent. of their average annual turn- 
over became automatically ineligible for 
tendering for any Government work and 
‘shntioed so until their uncompleted work 
fell to 40 per cent. of their average turn- 
over. 

Firms on the regional register were 
— to be invited for contracts below 
£25,000. For contracts between £25,000 
and £100,000, 60 per cent. of the invita- 
tions to tender have latterly been confined 
to local firms within 25 miles of the site. 
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if sufficient firms were available and 
eligible. : 

These arrangements have, it is con- 
sidered, operated smoothly and with a 
large degree of success in attaining their 
object of safeguarding the structure of the 
building industry in spite of ali difficulties. 
The question now arises whether they are 
still necessary. The National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, the Federa- 
tion of Civil Engineering Contractors and 


the Scottish National Building Trade 
Federation (Employers) after giving 
very careful consideration to the 


matter have recommended to the Minister 
of Works that the emergency arrange- 
ments for the selection of firms to tender 
can now be safely discontinued. 

The Minister accepts the unanimous ad- 
vice given by the employers’ organisations 
in this matter and he has therefore decided 
to discontinue ag from October 31, 1945, 
the central and regional control of tender- 
ing for Government building and civil 
engineering contracts, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR 
SCOTLAND 


M.O.W. BUILDING STUDY. 


‘‘Tue building of schools should have 
equal priority with the provision of houses 
and, in new housing schemes, schools and 
houses should be planned and erected at 
the same time.’’” This recommendation is 
made in the Report of the School Building 
Committee appointed in 1943 by the Rt. 
Hon. Thomas Johnston, former Secretary 
of State for Scotland, to consider and ¥o 
make recommendations as to the plannin 
of schools and other buildings require 
for educational purposes after the war. 

The Report contains recommendations 
for quickening the planning and erection 
of schools and for a certain measure of 
standardisation. Plans are included for 
nursery and primary schools, though the 
Committee point out that these are mainly 
for the purpose of illustrating their re- 
commendations. The Committee recom- 
mend that a primary school should accom- 
modate not more than 700 pupils so long 
as classes of 50 are permitted or 560 pupils 
if classes are reduced to 40. The stand, 
ard school should contain an assembly hall, 
kitchen and dining hall, gymnasium and 
general purpose room for music and visual 
aids, two craft rooms and 17 classrooms. 
The Committee emphasise that a part of 
this accommodation would serve for com- 
munity purposes as co-ordination of all 
local interests is highly desirable in order 
that there should be no duplication at a 
time when building labour and materials 
are in short supply. According to the 
evidence submitted to the Oommittee, 
nursery schools should not provide for 
more than 40 to 50 children in two groups, 
but the Committee consider that, owing 
to the administrative accommodation re- 
quired, a school to provide for double that 
number would result in considerable build- 
ing economies. 

Illustrations show plans for nursery 
schools for 50 and 100 children. There is 
also a layout of the play area, which in- 
cludes such features as a “‘ Pirates’ 
uagoon,”’ ‘* Alice in Wonderland Lawn,”’ 
see-saws, and ‘‘ Jungle Gyms.’’ Though 
looking to the future, the Committee have 
not overlooked existing schools, A large 
number of these schools will be required 
for many years to come and recommenda- 
tions are made for bringing them up to 
date. 

The Report, ‘‘ School Buildings for 
Scotland,” is No. 21 in the Ministry of 
Works series of post-war building studies 
and is obtainable from H.M. Stationery 
Office, price one shilling (1s. 2d. post-free). 
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REQUISITIONED LAND AND 


WAR WORKS ACT, 1945—3 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 
Part II (continued). 


Sect. 8.—Before exercising any of the 
powers detailed in this Part II, the 
Minister must publish a notice of his 
proposals, allowing an interval of three 
months for aggrieved persons to put ‘up 
to him notices of their objections ; copies 
of the Minister’s proposals and the 
grounds therefor must be sent to interested 
persons and to the local planning autho- 
rity, depositing with the latter a map 
clearly identifying the land, and’ this map 
must be accessible to inspection at all 
reasonable hours without charge. It must 
also be advertised in an appropriate 
manner, 

If the Minister deems the objections 
sufficient, he may abandon his proposals ; 
otherwise, if he regards all the objections 
as insufficient or hostile to public interest, 
he is to refer the matter to the Commis- 
sion and await their decision before -pro- 
ceeding. ; : 

The Commission shall then at its dis- 
cretion allow substantial objections, if any, 
to be laid by the objectors before their 
representative, and’ finally lay any such 
objections before the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning and consider his 
information or representations on the 
matter before reporting to the Minister 
who first made the proposals. 

Where the Board of Trade shall certify 
that the land, with its easements and 
rights, owés its present character (as to 
the buildings and structures thereon) to 
Government war work, and where it does 
not comprise any part of a common, open 
space or field garden allotment, or does 
not belong to a local authority, or is 
part of industrial premises—and that for 
these reasons it is expedient in the period 
of transition that the Crown should be able 
to dispose of the premises and all ease- 
ments and rights forthwith, and the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
agrees, then a period of 14 days is deemed 
long enough for notice. 

On receiving the report from the Com- 
mission, the Minister who made the pro- 
posals shall at once send a copy of the 
proposals and notice in any way he deems 
appropriate. 

The term ‘industrial premises”’ used 
above includes industrial premises in an 
incomplete state, and. the expression 
‘buildings and structures ’’ is to be con- 
strued accordingly. 

Sect. 9.—If the Commission reports. that 
the land it is proposed to acquire, or any 
part of it, should not be acquired, the 
Minister may. nevertheless proceed to ac- 
quire it, unless the proposal was based on 
the plea that the right to use (or deter- 
mine the use of) the works ought to be 
preserved by the acquisition of the land, 
and unless the land proposed is the site 
or any. adjacent land which he considers 
essential to the proper use and mainten- 
ance of the works. 

Similarly, any easement or restrictive 
covenant, affecting such land may, in spite 
of the.Commission’s report, be acquired 
by the Minister; as also rights and. re- 
strictions or modifications over land which 
he has other powers to acquire or if he 
already owns such land; otherwise . he 
follows the report. of the Commission. 

Subject in all the above cases to sub- 
sections (5) and'(6), which state that be- 
fore proceeding at his own discretion he 
is to make a statement of his’ intentions 
and reasons’ to Parliament and allow a 
period of 40 days (not counting. any 
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adjournment of more than four days or 
periods of dissolution or proroguement) in 
which Parliamert may resolve that the 
report of the Commission must stand. 

Also, if the Commission reports that the 
land consists of (a) a dwelling-house, .e., 
@ permanent building or part. of:a perma- 
nent building used as a dwelling, which, 
however, is not the whole or any part of 
an hotel or boarding-house, or any et of 
any premises for which a justice's licence 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor has been 
granted; (b) or a garden or park which 
could not be severed from the dwelling- 
house without seriously affecting its 
amenities or convenience; or (c) where 
the acquisition of an easement or other 
right or modification of a restriction, or 
would seriously affect the amenities and 
convenience of the dwelling-house, then 
the Minister is not to proceed with any of 
these. Note that a dwelling-house which 
was erected (for Government war work is 
excluded from the above exemptions. 

Sect. 10.—The Commission may report 
that an interested person shall retain the 
whole or any part of land proposed to be 
acquired on payment by that person of a 
sum to be determined by arbitration; and 
the Commission fixes a date before which 
he must give notice in writing to the 
Minister that he wishes for that arbi- 
tration. 

Where the Commission is satisfied that 
any person has sufficient interest in any 
land proposed to be acquired as may 
warrant it, it may report that he may 
himself be allowed to carrry out rehabili- 
tation in the public interest, as has been 
the basis of the proposal to acquire, if he 
undertakes, in writing, to the Minister to 
do so within a time fixed by the Commis- 
sion. If he fails in his undertaking the 
Minister may proceed. 

Sect. 11.—In considering any proposals, 
the Commission must take into due 
account natural and local interests, plan- 
ning, amenities or otherwise, and private 
interests. And where the value of works 
is @ factor, it must consider the finan- 
cial issues, cost of the works, advantage 
to an objector or his loss or hardship. 

And where the issue is the desirability 
of restoring or rehabilitating the land in 
the public interest, it must have special 
regard to the estimated war damage, and 
where any objector advances substantial 
interest in a dwelling-house under con- 
sideration, the Commission shall decide if 
its preservation is of substantial value to 
the community, and as to restrictions and 
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rights, if. they are of substantial value to 
the house and its occupier’s convenience, 
Again, any dwelling-house constructed by 
the Government for war work,is not to 
come under these exemptions. 

Where the proposal is in regard to a 
common, open space or allotment, and the 
Commission decides the works are of sub- 
stantial and permanent value, it must 
report against acquisition notwithstanding 
anything above. 

Sect. 12 provides for the acquisition of 
common land in certain circumstances if 
Parliament resolves to the contrary. This, 
however, does not apply if the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, in the case of 
a common, and the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, in the case of an open 
space, certifies that other land to be pro- 
vided in lieu thereof is equal in area and 
as advantageous to the public. 

Sect. 13.—This states that any works 
carried out on land by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries or the War 
Agricultural Executive Committee (see 
Section 30, Agricultural. (Miscellaneous 
War Provisions) Act; 1940) for the’ im- 
provement of the land; shall’ not be.con- 
sidered as ‘‘Government war work” in 
applying sections above. 

Sect. 14.—The powers exercisable by 
Part II of this Act are exercisable 
over land where an agreement to buy or 
a notice to treat is dated as within two 
years of the end of the war, or if- pro- 
posals to acquire are dated within that 
two years. The power to discharge or 
modify any restriction as to the user of 
land, or as to building thereon, is exercis- 
able at any time so long as notice of the 
proposal is published in accordance with 
the Act, or the order is made before the 
puchase of the land is completed: 


(Zo be continued.) 


PROTEST MARCH BY 
BUILDING WORKERS 


Tue reversion to Greenwich Mean Time 
has had the not unexpected result of caus- 
ing dissatisfaction among a large number 
of building trades’ operatives who have 
found their working week reduced from 
54 to 44 hours.- Several thousands of men, 
principally those engaged on bomb damage 
repairs, marched on Monday from Hyde 
Park to Whitehall, where their adore 
attempted to see Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
Minister of Health. They were informed 
by an official that Mr. Bevan could. not in- 
tervene in a matter of wage negotiations, 
which must be dealt with by the existing 
machinery—i.e., the National Joint 
Council. 

The marchers, whose action is, of course, 
unconstitutional in so far as they have 
not submitted their claims through their 
unions, were largely composed of men 
from the Provinces engaged’in bomb dam- 
age work, with a fair sprinkling of young 
men. For the former class there is little 
doubt that the inevitable wage cut does 
mean hardship, for in many cases they 
are maintaining their homes, while also 
supporting themselves in -London. But no 
hardship—real or imaginary—can excuse 
failure to use the conciliation machinery 
available, where the merits of the case 
can be examined. Y 

It is understood that the meeting of 
demonstrators on Monday’ asked for the 
resignation of Mr.’ R. Coppock, general 
secretary of the N.F.B.T.O. 


Civil Engineers of Ireland. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers of 
Ireland issue from 35, Dawson-street, 
Dublin, .a-list of their corporate members 
and students. a aa 
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UTILISATION OF 


DEMOLITION MATERIALS 


M.O.H. RECOMMENDATIONS. 


THe Ministry of Health has called the 
attention of local authorities to the ques- 
tion of the utilisation of structural 
materials arising from the demolition or 
dismantling of shelters, civil defence 
works, emergency water supplies, etc., 
and from the clearance of war debris 
and military works to be removed by local 
authorities, The circular does not deal 
with equipment and fittings. 

During the war, it is pointed out, over 
£140,000,000 has been spent on the con- 
struction of shelters (public, communal, 
domestic, school, factory and commer- 
cial buildings), civil defence buildings 
and aye ed water supplies; and the 
removal of these temporary measures will 
thus involve the disposal of very large 
quantities of materials. In addition, 
there are 24 million Anderson shelters 
and 14 million Morrison shelters, having 
a total vag of 14 million tons, to be 
disposed of; there still remain about 
4,000,000 cubic yards of debris to be 
cleared from war-damaged buildings; 
and there will be large quantities of 
material arising from the removal of mili- 
tary works, such as strong points, road- 
blocks, and other obstructions. 

It is obvious that, in the national in- 
terest, every effort should be made to use 
this material, which would otherwise cost 
large sums to dispose of as scrap, instead 
of expending time and labour in acquir- 
ing fresh material which it can suitably 
replace. Local authorities, therefore, who 
are undertaking demolition or dismant- 
ling should consider carefully to what 
uses they can put any of the resulting 
material; where they themselves cannot 
use the material, they should make every 
effort to find other users for it. 

The following notes indicate some uses 
to which material can and should be 
put; and attention of local authorities is 
particularly called to the possibilities of 
using recovered material in their housing 
programmes. 


Materials Available. 

1.—Harpcore. (i) From brick or con- 
crete shelters, E.W.S. tanks, etc.; (ii) 
from demolition of houses, etc. 

2.—SALVAGED Bricks, or concrete blocks; 
_3.—SteeL. (i) Standard basement strut- 
ting (Government issue); (ii) other struc- 
tural steel sections, sheeting, etc.; (iii) 
Anderson shelters; (iv) Morrison shelters. 
_ 4.—Trwper. (i) From basements, and 
interior situations; (ii) from trenches, and 
exposed situations; (iii) joinery, parti- 
tions, ete. 

5.—Precast Concrete Units from trench 
linings, etc 

6.—E.W.S. TaNKS AND Pipe Lines. (i) 
Rectangular or circular steel tanks; (ii) 
pipes. 

7.—SpeciaL MATERIAL. 


Possible Uses. 

1.—HARDCORE. 

(a) Filling: Land-Reclamation, etc.—For 
filling existing gravel-pits, reclaiming fore- 
shores, raising low-lying marsh land for 
commercial development, and formation 
of road embankments, etc. Hardcore for 
these purposes can generally be dumped 
in the state in which it is loaded into 
lorries at the demolition site, and does 
not need to be broken up small or graded 
in any way; it is desirable, however, to 
remove exposed steel reinforcement in 
the case of hardcore obtained from re- 
inforced brickwork or reinforced concrete 
in order to obtain proper consolidation of 
the filling. 

Schemes for the disposal of hardcore 
in this way may not necessarily be on an 
authority’s own land, and in such cases 
the local authority will need to discuss 
the proposal with the appropriate dock, 
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harbour or other -...-—-------— 
authority, and with ; 
the Government De- 
partments concerned. 

(b) Road Forma- 
tions. — For trunk , 
roads and for local 
roads, as an under- 
bed to carry the road 
construction proper. 
The hardcore can be 
similar to that re- 
quired for (a), unless 
the depth of made- 
up formation is shal- 
low, when it may be 
necessary to break 
down large pieces of 
hardcore to a limit- 
ing maximum size. 
It will be necessary 
for local authorities 
to get in touch with 
the Ministry of War 
Transport or appro- 


priate highway 
authority (if other 
than the local 


authority con- 
cerned); and if the 
early execution of 
the road project is 
unlikely (owing to 
present shortage of 
labour or other 
reasons), it may be 
possible to arrange 
to dump the material 
on the alignment 
now, for use at a 
later date. 

(c) Road Bases.— 
For the construction 
of hardcore and tar- 
macadam local roads 
and roads on housing estates, etc., and as 
concrete aggregate for concrete road bases. 
If broken to suitable sizes (and, if neces- 
sary, graded to exclude excessive dust) 
the hardcore can be used in accordance 
with the Model Specification for Roads, 
No. 3, of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers, or other similar speci- 
fication. The comparative statement 
(Appendix) shows the savings which can 


One use for demolition 
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materials has been found by Mr. J.C. Hancock, who by 


utilising materials from bombed sites, built the house illustrated above at Clapham 
within a year, at a cost of £82. 
house was destroyed in the raids. 


Mr. Hancock is a clerk of works. His former 


be effected by the use of hard-core and 
tar-macadam roads. 

Alternatively, the hardcore can be 
crushed and screened for use as aggre- 
gates in the construction of concrete 
bases (see (f) below). This sphere of use 
should offer a most valuable outlet, as the 
shelters, etc., which are the source of 
supply are often at a short distance only 
from the housing sites; and the opera- 
tion of demolishing shelters and con- 
structing new roads can be easily co- 
ordinated. At the same time, transport 
costs will be reduced, as the debris from 
the shelters will not have to be carted to 
distant tips and hardcore or aggregate 
for the road construction will not have to 
be brought in from other sources by road 
or rail transport. 

(d) Platforms for Temporary Houses, 
etc.—The hardcore can be used (similarly 
to (c) above) as a plain hardcore base, as 
hardcore grouted with mortar, or as 
aggregate for concrete bases; there should 
be a good outlet for hardcore for this 
purpose. 

(e) Farm Roads.—Any type of debris, 
provided it is broken to fairly small sizes 
and free of exposed reinforcement, should 
be suitable; and in some districts local 
authorities should be able to dispose of it 
in this way. 

(f) Aggregate for Concrete.—Debris from 
demolition of houses is unsuitable for 
concrete aggregate if it contains. any lime 
sulphate plaster; but hardcore from 
shelters, etc., will be entirely suitable as 
it contains no such plaster. Brick aggre- 
gate should not be used for structurally 
reimforced concrete, and it is unsuitable 
for any concrete which has to be entirely 
watertight. 

With these exceptions, any hardcore de- 
rived from demolished brickwork or con- 
crete can be crushed and screened to 
make coarse aggregate or fine aggregate 
(‘sand ”) which will be entirely suitable 
for concrete, although the strength of the 
tesulting concrete will, of course, be de- 
pendent upon the strength of the original 
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onerete or individual bricks. Concrete 
ta ‘ith aggtegate from suitable hard- 
core can thus be safely used for many pur- 
poses—€.g., mass concrete generally, 
foundations for roads, houses, etc., and 
any ‘structural concrete which is not 
highly stressed. Where the quantities to 
be dealt with justify the installations of 
crushing and screening plant, the con- 
crete made from hardcore aggregate will 
generally be cheaper than concrete made 
with natural aggregates and in addition 
the cost of quarrying and transporting 
these aggregates will be saved. When 
using crushed brick aggregate for con- 
crete it is necessary that the aggregate 
should be well soaked with water before 
mixing. 

(g) Sand for Mortar.—The aggregate 
(sand) can be obtained from hardcore. 
Crushed brick in particular makes excel- 
lent sand for use in any form of mortar. 


(h) Concrete Building Blocks and Pre- 
cast Units.—It will be desirable to con- 
sider whether plant is available or can be 
set up to utilise the hardcore resulting 
from demolitions in the manufacture of 
concrete building blocks, partition slabs, 
paving, and other pre-cast units, for 
various uses, particularly in connection 
with housing schemes. 

(i) Sand-lime_ Bricks.—Bricks, compar- 
able in strength to standard sand-lime 
bricks, can be made from crushed hard- 
core. The cost of manufacture will 
generally be reasonable; and the colour 
of the bricks is more pleasing than that 
of the usual sand-lime bricks. Local 
authorities should explore the _possibili- 
ties envisaged in items (f) (g) (h) and (i) 
above with local, manufacturers having 
suitable plant, and the framing of 
specifications for such commodities so as 
to embody the use of the products of de- 
molitions. 

2.—SaLvaGED Bricks.—The strength of 
brickwork properly constructed with 
salvaged bricks has been found to be at 
least equal to that of brickwork built with 
new bricks of the same type. (Vide: 
Leaflet issued by the Building Research 
Station, Watford, Herts, in March, 1942, 
giving the results of tests). Sound 
salvaged bricks which are readily avail- 
able ought, therefore, to be used instead 
of new bricks if they are otherwise suit- 
able (e.g., as regards appearance) for the 
work. 

3.—Steet. Circulars H.S.C. 51/45 and 
C.D.C. 65/45 (issued by the Home Office 
on May 7 and June 14, 1945, respectively) 
gave authority to local authorities to re- 
tain whatever recovered iron and steel 
they might require for their own use and 
to make certain sales to local builders 
and other persons. The details of the 
material available from basement strut- 
ting (Government issue), and from Ander- 
son and Morrison shelters were given in 
Appendix A of Circular C.D.C. 65/45; and 
local authorities_will be aware generally 
of what other iron and steel could be ob- 
tained from public basements, trenches 
and other shelters and C.D. buildings in 
their area. Consideration should be given 
as to whether any of this material could 
be utilised in their housing schemes or for 
any other useful purpose. 


4.—Timper. Circular H.S.C. 51/45 em- 
phasised that every possible effort should 
be made to recover timber from strutted 
basements, strengthened shelters or pro- 
tected acccommodation, because timber 
is in short supply and because this timber 
is generally of excellent quality and-in 
well-seasoned condition; and _ local 
authorities were given authority to retain 
recovered timber for their own use, pro- 
vided that they first obtained a licence 
from the Timber Control Area Officer. It 
is essential that every effort should be 
made to make use of it for constructional 
purposes, and particularly for house con- 
struction where timber is in urgent de- 
mand. 
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APPENDIX—COMPARATIVE -ESTIMATES 
OF ROAD COSTS FOR HOUSING 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Priced at rates based on Ministry of Works Standard 
Schedule of Prices. 


A).—8 in. P.C. CONCRETE ROAD, not 
aieeak (Ministry of Health Form 63 
Model Agreement). 

30 ft. slabs dowelled transverse expan- 
sion joint. per * - 
4 in. 3 in. Clinker porous underbed, spread, 

rolled to consolidation .. ee we 
8 in. Concrete Road (4 :2:1 :) spread, 

rammed, tamped and finished .. po 
Sisalcraft paper underlay, laid and lapped, 
allow waste Sey: oe Pe 
Expansion joint, incl. § in. dowel pins and 
bitumen filling, etc. ee a 


6 
8 il 





B).—6 in. P.C. CONCRETE ROAD, not 
aiibese (Spec. No. 1, Inst. M. & C.E.) 
on 4 in. p.c. concrete sub-base, prices 
taken from Ministry of Works priced Bill 
of Quantities. 


4 in. Concrete sub-base (Quality D) ee +. % 

6 in. Concrete road (Quality E) not re- 
inforced, butt joints Ms at a 7 

Waterproof paper underla ‘ai 

Expansion joint .. Lg 

Steel formwork $ 


et 
Nie 





‘4. 26 
(C).—3 in. TAR MACADAM ON 9 IN. 
Harp Core FOUNDATION. (Ministry of . 
Works, S.andard Schedule of Prices). 
Hard core normal supply at 11s. per yd. 
cubs. 


12 n.9in. Hard core brick rubble founda- 

t on, spread levelled, blinded and rolled 
wo coat tar macadam, spread, levelled 

and rolled as és as 40 
Onz coat B.S.S. 70/1943 No. 1 tar sprayed 


and chipped 4 in. granite 





oer 
(D).—3 iN. TAR MACADAM AND 9 IN. 
HEARD Core as (C) above. (Spec. No. 3 
Irst. M. & C.E.). Hard core supplied 
and loaded free into transport at debris 
site. 
12 in. 9 in. Hard core, brick rubble hauled, 
spread and rolled as foundation és 1 6 
3 in. Two coat tar macadam as above 40 
1 coat tar spray and chippings as above .. 9 
2 


The above estimates are priced upon a common 
basis (M.O.W. Schedule of Prices). 

Comparing estimates A and B “‘ CONCRETE ROADS y 
with estimate D ‘HARD Core BASE ROAD,” a 
saving in construction cost of 5s. per sq. yd. appears 
to be a fair assumption. 
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THE BALLAST INDUSTRY 
AND NATIONAL PLANNING 


SpeaKING at a dinner of the Ballast, 
Sand and Allied Trades Association on 
September 19, the guest of honour, THE 
Rr. Hon, Lewis SILKIN, M.P., Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, referred to 
the strides the ballast and sand industry 
had made, asa result of which it was 
now the second largest mining industry 
in the country, the yearly production 
having increased from 2 to 33 million tons 
from 1919 to the outbreak of the war. 
The Association’s progress had been 
equally remarkable, and he understood 
the Association represented about 85 per 
cent. of the industry. 

Mr. Silkin continued: ‘I do not be- 
lieve in planning for planning’s sake, but 
my Department has to accept the fact 
that the nation desires contrcl over land 
use. The amount of land in this country 
is very limited and having in mind that 
we are the second most congested nation 
in the world it is important the land be 
used to the best advantage. I think that 
in the long run the producers will not be 
the losers by the kind of control which 
my Ministry has to exercise.” On the 
subject of land restoration, he had to 
speak bluntly whilst expecting the in- 
dustry to do the same in return. It was 
a fact that the industry had left behind 
a certain amount of unpleasant residual 
and with it some problems. These would 
have to be reduced to a minimum, and 
the industry and the Minister would have 
to combine to see that nuisances were re- 
duced to the smallest possible extent con- 
sistent with the conduct of the industry. 

Responding, the CHarrMaNn (Col. H. E. 
Peirce) said that some sections of the 
Press had accused the industry of charg- 
ing too much, but the facts were that the 
Ministry of Works had approached the 
National Council with a view to an ex- 
amination of the industry’s figures. The 
National Council had expressed immedi- 
ate willingness, engaged a firm. of.’ emi- 
nent chartered accountants to examine 
the position and put the figures before 
the Ministry, who subsequently expressed 
complete satisfaction and stated that the 
profits earned represented a reasonable 
level. Subsequently, Association mem- 
bers voluntarily submitted themselves to 
a price control undertaking not to ad- 
vance pit-head prices without the 
Ministry’s sanction. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


NOTES ON ALTERATIONS UNDER 
FINANCE ACT, 1945. 


Certain alterations and concessions in 
the law affecting Excess Profits were made 
in the Finance Act, 1945. 

The tax is roughly any excess (100 per 
cent.) in current profits over certain basic 
“‘ standards ’’ which may be profils in 
certain pre-war years (i.c., the ‘‘ profits 


standard”’) or for newer firms the 
capital used (i.e., the ‘‘ capital stan- 
-dard’’) or a notional sum _ allowed 


where the firm was not doing well in 


‘the specified pre-war periods (i.e., the 


“substituted standard ’’). There are also 
“the minimum amount’’ provisions, 
really an exemption limit, so that if cur- 
rent profits are less, no E.P. Tax is pay- 
able. This flat rate amount is £2,000, 
mostly applying to companies and con- 
cerns where the principal takes no active 
part in the business. If the ‘‘ working 
proprietor ’’ rules apply (such a_pro- 
prietor is one, who has worked full time 
for more than one-half of the accounting 
period in the actual management, these 
rules applying to an individual, a partner- 
ship, or a director-controlled company), 
the ‘‘minimum amount’’ works out at 


£2,500 if one proprietor, £4,000 if two, 
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£6,000 if three, and £8,000 if four (four 
is the limit). In certain circumstances 
the Commissioners may increase the 
amount by not more than £1,000 for eac 
proprietor (or £4,000 altogether). 

By the Finance Act, 1945, and this 
a 8 to all ‘‘standards’”’ as above, if 
the standard has been under £12,000, an 
addition (to apply in elation to any 
accounting period beginning at or after 
March 31, 1945) of one-tenth of the differ- 
ence between that sum and £12,000 will 
apply. As an example, if we assume the 
‘standard’ has been £4,000, then the 
difference to £12,000 is £8,000; take one- 
tenth of £8,000 and £800 results, thus 
£4,809. will apply as the ‘ standard.” 
The position really is that exemption from 
tax-paying now applies to all firms where 
the current profits do not exceed £3,000 
(e.g., minimum amount flat rate £2,000, 
plus one-tenth of £10,000, the difference 


between £2,000 and £12,000, another 
£1,000). If the ‘‘ working proprietor” 
rules apply, exemption from E.P. tax- 


paying applies at £3,450 (raised from 
£2,500) if one proprietor, £4,800 (frcm 
£4,000; if two proprietors, £6,600 (from 
£6,000) if three, and £8,400 (from £8,000) 
if four. 

Frep. J. Tessuri. 


NEWS ITEMS 


import Licensing; Change of Address. 
From October 1 the address of the Im- 
port Licensing Department of the Board 
of Trade will be 189, Regent-street, Lon- 
don, W.1. (Telephone: Regent 4090.) 


P.E.P. on Trade Associations and 

Government. 

Planning No. 240, “‘ Trade Associations 
and Government,” just issued, is a further 
instalment of P.E.P.’s current study of 
British trade associations. 


Training for Post-War. 

An interim report (with recommenda- 
tions) has been made by a committee 
appointed by the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Architects and Surveyors into the 
subject of Accelerated Training to Meet 
Post-War Needs. 


An Appointment. 

Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Lid., 
announce that Mr. E. Litherland, a 
director of the company’ for the last 20 
years, has been obliged to retire on 
account of ill-health, and that Mr. F. 
Palmer Cook, who has been a member of 
the staff for 24 years, has been appointed 
to succeed him’as manager of the London 
area. Mr. Palmer Cook has. served 
throughout the war in the Royal Engi- 
neers, where he held the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel and was awarded the O.B.E. 


‘* Slating and Tiling.” 

‘* Slating and Tiling, with special refer- 
ence to Repair of War-Damaged Roofs,”’ 
is the title of a booklet just issued by 
Langley, London, Ltd. It consists of 
clearly written notes on roofing practice 
by Mr. C. G. Dobson, ‘illustrated by photo- 
graphs and a large number of technical 
drawings by Mr. John P._ Tingay, 
A.R.I.B.A. The booklet is of particular 
value at the present time’ in view of ‘the 
great amount of war damage repair that 
has to be done and of the fact that much 
of the labour employed is» often. com- 
paratively unskilled. Useful technical 
data on weights and covering capacities of 
slates and tiles are included. The booklet 
is an admirable conspectus of good roofin 
practice and is of value to all intereste 
in roof construction. Applications for 
copies should be made.to the company at 
161. Borough High-street, London, 8.E.1. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENTS IN ,.NEW TOWNS 


Mr. F. J. Ossorn, of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, referred, 
when addressing members of the Town 
and Country Planning Summer School at 
Bristol on ‘September 23, to the need for 
finding ways of prometing industrial 
development in new towns, and suggested 
that the one! of Town and Country 
Planning should have powers for this pur- 
pose similar to the powers of the Board 
of Trade in encouraging industries in the 
** development areas.”’ 


‘*We need,’ he said, ‘‘ more definite 
means of promoting industrial and _busi- 
ness estates in dispersal centres. This, of 
course, is part of the larger question of 
the means of promoting the construction 
of new towns and country town extensions 
as reception areas for overspill. I suggest 
that the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning should have, for this purpose, 
—_— ——- to those given to the 

ard of Trade for promoting such 
developments in areas of threatened un- 
employment. The process should be exer- 
cisable in areas zoned as satellite towns, 
as reception areas for overspill, or more 
generally for accession of industry and 
population under the national policy.” 


““'We have,’”’ said Mr. Osborn, ‘‘ an 
ample supply of very large towns—ample, 
that is, for the necessities of the economic 
organisation we have and any that we 
can foresee. I do not think it is useful 
or realistic to entertain the idea of a com- 
plete recasting of our distribution of u- 
lation. But given the broad regional is- 
tribution we have, it is practicable and 
would be immensely advantageous to pre- 
vent the further outward spread of our 
big cities, to keep open the land still un- 
built on around their fringes, and to dis- 
perse the excess industry and population 
in their congested and over-concentrated 
parts to: new and existing country towns 
3 the order pf 40,000 to 50,000 popula- 
ion. 
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MECHANICAL TOOLS 


BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION. 

Ministry of Works 
Mechanical Tools Exhibition in Birming- 
ham on Tuesday, Mr. G. W. BUCHANAN, 
President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, said that 
being mechanically minded himself he 
had always regretted that the building in- 
dustry was one of the more difficult to 
mechanise. But with electricity or the 
petrol engine now so easily available 
there was ample opportunity to use 
mechanical tools, and he hoped that both 
builders and operatives would, become 
more mechanical-minded. Builders, if 
they wanted to be abreast of the times, 
must make their first job after sening a 
contract the sending in of an application 
form for electrical power supply. 

“T know,” said Mr. Buchanan, “that 
a good craftsman likes to see his own 
handiwork, and is apt to be a bit shy of 
using a machine and inclined to be 
jealous of it. But let him, not forget that 
we get the best performance from a 
machine when it is in the hands of a good 
workman. 

“Housing is essentially a local job, a 
job for the local authorities and the local 
builders. Every means of improving pro- 
duction must be used, and I am sure that 
this exhibition will be of great help to 
both builders and operatives in showing 
them tools which are now available for 
their use.” 


TRADE NEWS 


A London Managership. 

Capt. G. M. G. Jay has returned from 
the Forces, and has again taken up his 
position with Messrs. W. H. Gaze and 
Sons, Ltd., as London manager. 


Builders’ Office. 

Messrs. A. E. Symes, Ltd., of Brentwood 
and Stratford, have now opened a London 
office at 51, Coleman-street, E.C.2 (tel. : 
Monarch 7303) and would be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues. 


Change of Address. 

Messrs. G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd., 
inform us that their Truro: office has 
been changed. to. 25, _ Boscawen-street 
(over National Provincial Bank, entrance 
Cathedral Lane). The telephone number 
remains the same, Truro 2919. : 


Gauge and Tool Makers’ Exhibition. 

The Gauge and Tool Makers’ Associa- 
tion is arranging an exhibition of ‘its 
member-firm’s. products, which will be 
held in the New Hall, Vincent-square, 
London, §S.W.1, ‘during the fortnight, 
Monday, January 7, to Saturday, January 
19, 1946, inclusive. One of the’ principal 
objects of the exhibition is to stimulate 
export trade. 


Domestic Boilers and Radiators. 

The Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee has approved an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the prices for domestic boilers 
and radiators manufactured by the follow- 
ing companies :— 

Ideal Boilers and Radiators, Ltd., 
London, W.1; The Beeston Boiler Co., 
Ltd., Beeston, Notts; Crane, Ltd., London, 
E.1; Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., Halifax; 
and Lumbys, Ltd., Halifax. 


Sundeala Board Co.; New Sales Address. 

For greater convenience of location, the 
sales department of P.I.M. Board Co., 
Ltd., has been transferred from their 
works at Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex, 
to London, the new address being Sun- 
deala Board Co., Ltd., Aldwych House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. Telephone No. : 
Chancery 8159.’ Mr. H. Rixon has been 
appointed manager of the sales depart- 
ment at Aldwych House. All P.I.M. 
Board Co.’s products in future will be 
known under the one trade’ name of 
“ Sundeala ”; the range including hard- 
boards, medium hardboards and insula- 
tion boards. , 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


GLASGOW.—The Corporation, from plans by 
their ewn architect, to erect canteen, baths, 
ete., at Royston-rd.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to be carried out for Campbell & Isher- 
week Ltd., for which the architects are Wed- 

del & Inglis, 216, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

HILLINGTON.—Plans in 4 for extensions, 
etc., to Block 165 at the Industrial Estate, for 
which the architects are Wylie, Shanks & Wylie, 
204, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


te still but net in- 
For some contrac open, 


> revious issues. 
cluded in this list, pA Ay 


with an 
T dates at the heads of Daragrap he are those 
i gene 
or aD 
Pg i as the end refer to the person 


eas 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


OCTOBER 16. 
Hemsworth R.0.C.—24 bungalows at Ton- 
bridge-cres. C. Dep. £1 1s. 
OCTOBER 17. 
Rowley Regis T. a —48 houses a a rd., Oak- 
ham site. B.E. and 8.. Dep. 
Shipston-on-Stow R.D.C.—16 porn ee on 5 sites. 
E. H. Earp (L.), 48, Henley-st., Stratford-on- 
2 2s. 


A Dep. £2 
"West ene C.B.—130 dwellings between Vic- 


ria Dock-rd. and Catherine-st. Boro. Archi- 

on and Planning Officer, 100, West Ham-la., 
West Ham, E.15. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 18. 

+Mold U.D.C.—42 houses at Bridge-st. F. A. 

Roberts (F.), a4 chbrs., Mold. Dep. £3 3s. 


ders by Nov. 6. 
i Pia D.C.—6 Swedish timber houses at 


Pinvin. Pemberton and Bateman, 29, High-st., 
Evesham, Architects. Dep. £2 2s. 

Pershore R.D.C.—26 houses on 6 sites. Pem- 
berton and Bateman, _ High-st., Evesham, 
Architects. Dep. £2 2: 

OCTOBER 19. 

Beds C.C.—Canteen and additional classroom 
accommodation in M.O.W. standard hutting 
units filled with brickwork at Leagrave-rd., 


Sundar. County Architectural Dept., Shire 

— ah. D.C.—270 houses on 6 sites. J 

Northwi — 100: ; 

Birtwistle, E. and §., Whitehall, Hartford. 

Dep. £2 2s. 

Stratford-on-Avon T. 4 —32 houses at Tidding- 

ton, B.E. Dep. £2 2s 
OCTOBER 20. 
“A” at Beddan 


Gaerphilly U.D.C.—50 type 
South site. §. Dep. £5 5s. . 
ire C.C.—Additional nurses’ quarters at 


c . 
West Park (County) General Hospital. E. M. 
Parkes, County’ A., The Castle, Chester. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

Faringdon 3 D. e-= houses in 3 sites. E. 


and S. Dep. £2 

Garforth U.D. Ape" houses, 1 house and shop 
and 10 bungalows at Oak estate. R. A. Easdale 
and Son, County-chbrs., Castleford, Architects. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Southwell R.D.C.—24 pairs of houses on 2 
sites: §, Cooper, Housing Architect and §&., 8, 
Westgate, Southwell, Notts. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER a 
Aireborough U.D.C.—50 hou t Springfield 


3 e Micklefield Honse, 
Rawdon, nr. Leeds. p. £2 2s. 
Burry 48 U.D.C.—10 houses at Morlan-terr. 
Ss. ean, £2 2s. 
md C.C.—Additional sanitary accom- 
Be at Cockermouth. Secondary School. 
County A., 4, Alfred-st., North Carlisle. 

Devizes R-D.C.—40 cottages on 3 sites. W. 
Rudman and Edwards, 32, Market-pl., Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. Dep. £1 1s. each scheme. 

Drayton A.D:C.—30 houses on various sites. 
Hird and Brown (A), 22, Glebe-st., Stoke-on- 
Trent. Dep. £2 2s. 
t+Mitcham T.C.—36 houses at 
B.E. and 8. 

Wokingham T.C.—6 houses at 
B.S. Dep, £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 23. 

Cheshunt U.D.C.—(1) Block of 3 houses at 
Hammond-st.; (2) rebuilding 2 houses at 
Franklin-ave. S., Manor House. Dep. £1 1s. 
each work. ~ 

Wellington (Salop) R.D.C.—30 houses at 
Hadley. J. Brian Cooper (F.), Coleridge- 
chbrs., 177, Corporation-st., Birmingham, 4. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 24. 
Bilston T.C.—12 houses at Great Bridge- rd. 


New Close. 


Evendons-la. 


W. G. Lofthouse, Boro. A. Dep. £2 2s 

*Tutbury R.D.C.—14 houses on 2 sites. R. S. 
Litherland (L.), 10, High-st., Burton-on-Trent. 
Dep. £1 1s. 
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Doliar T.C.—Works in various trades ~ 26 

neues at Marse-rd. J. Melvin and Son, Mar- 
, Alloa, aplenty. 
OCTOBER 25. 

Bromsgrove R.D.C.—10 houses on 3 sites. 
H. T. W. Gough, Architect, 45, Newhall-st., Bir- 
mingham. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Burniey C.B.—236 houses in 3 groups at 
Woodbine estate. B.E. and 8. 

*Chatham 8.C,—29 pairs of houses at Way- 
fields-ave.. Stoner and Sons, Quantity Surveyors, 
69, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Dorchester T.6.—22 ‘houses at Ackerman-rd. 
ee Magnus Austin (F.), 1, West Borough, Wim- 

re. 

Walton and Met tg U.D.C.—42 houses at 
Felix-rd. site. E. and §. 

OCTOBER 26. 

*Hackney B.C.—Rebuilding 15 flats at Hindle 
House, Arcola-st. W. G. H. Goodwin (L.), 
Housing Manager, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

t*Hampstead B.C.—22 working-class flats at 
Garrett-rd. P. H. Harrold, T.C. 

OCTOBER 27. 

Margate T.C.—42 houses at Dane Valley and 
Garlinge estates. . L. Armstrong, B.Sc., 
A.M.Inst.C.E., B.E., 40, Grosvenor-pl. Dep. 
oe 2s. (drawings can be seen at office of 

R. H. Gardner (F.), 9, Cecil-sq., Margate). 
werden R.D.C.—56 houses on various sites. 
E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

York E.C.—Painting work at various schools. 
City E. and A 

OCTOBER 29. 

Wood Green B8.C.—3 houses at 
B.E, and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 

Doncaster C.B.—156 houses on various sites. 
Esiates §., 3, Priory-pl. Dep. £3 3s 

CTOBER 30. 

*Docking R.D.C.—16 houses on 2 sites. F. 
Ward, Housing Officer, Council Offices. 

*Forehoe and Henstead R.D.C.—72 honses on 


Rivulet-rd. 


7 sites. C. H. Dann (A.), 7, The Crescent 
Norwich. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 31. 

South Molton R.D.C.—20 houses and road 
works at Witheridge. A. G. Oxland, Architect, 
8, East-st., S. Molton, Dep. £3 3s. 

NOVEMBER 2. 


Hornsey B.C. Gaara of 12 flats at Summersby- 
rd., Highgate. “ey - Melville Richards, B.E. 


and §. Dep. : 
NOVEMBER 9. 

*Wellington (Salop) R.D.C.—Pump house at 
Leegomery Pumping Station and _ incidental 
works. A. H. 8. Waters, M.Inst.C.E., 25, Temple- 
row, Birmingham, 2. Dep. £2 2s. 

Glshpoet_1,6--2) houses “et Bronybuck 

—— ouses at Bronybuckle 
BS. Dep. £5 5s. ¥ we 
NO DAT 


E. 
Cupar T.C.—24 houses at Braehead. A. D. 
Haxton, 5, Scoonie-pl., Leven. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCTOBER 20 


Totnes T.C.—Removal of 4 shelters. B.E. 
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OCTOBER 22. 
B.C.—Removal of military road 
294-296, Regents Park-rd. 
Dep. £2. 


Portsmouth T.C. — Demolition of shelters, 
wardens’ posts and telephone boxes and static 
water basins at Portsea Island. City E., Royal 
Beach Hotel, Southsea. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 23. 

Bridlington Harbour Commissioners.—Repairs 
to pier and harbeur properties and demolition 
ef defence works. Blackmore, Sykes and Co., 
Architects, Ruskin- chrs., Scale- la., Hull. Dep. 


1 1s. 
ENGINEERING 
DECEMBER 14. 

Eire Electricity Supply Board.—Civil construc- 
tion work of hydro-electric development of River 
Eire, Co. Donegal. P. J. Dempsey, er: 
60-62, Upper Mount-st., Dublin. Dep. £21 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
MATERIALS, ETC. 
OCTOBER 19, 

Northwich R.D.C.—External painting of 841 

houses. 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
OCTOBER 17. 
Atherton U.D.C.—Koads and sewers at Hag 


Fold estate. 
OCTOBER 18. 
Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C.—Roads 
and sewers at Tillingden Hill. LE. and S. 
Harrow U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Elstree 


Finchley 
barriers. B.E. and §., 


Hill estate. H. W. Rackham, F.8.I., 8. Dep. 
£2 2s. 
OCTOBER 20. 
Prestatyn U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 


Dawson Park. Acting E. and S. Dep. £3 3s. 
St. Ives 7.C.—Roads and sewers. Lea and 
Milner, Architects, 4, Market Hill, Huntingdon. 


Dep. £1 1s. 
OCTOBER 22. 

Sevenoaks U.D.C.—Laying of concrete tube 
sewer. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Southwick U.D.C.—Roads and sewers, Easi- 
brook estate. E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 

Stone R.D.C.—Provision, laying and jointing 
of approx. 2,230- lin. yds. of 72. in., 9 in., and 
6 in. dia. stoneware and iron pipe sewers, etc. 
wilicos, Raikes and Marshall, 33, Gt. Charles- 

Birmingham 3. Dep. £3 3 te 

* wellington (Galop) R.D.C.—Laying approx. 

80@ lin. yds. of 3-in. asbestos water main at 


Edgmond. S. 
OCTOBER 24. 
Birkenhead C.B.—Roads and sewers. B.E. 
and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
Stevenage U.D.C.—Laying of 510 yds. of 6 in. 


and 800 yds. of 2 in. water main at Norten 
Green. E. and §. Dep. £2. 
OCTOBER 25. 
Luton T.C.—Roads and sewers at Hart-la. 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


Whitchurch U.D.C.—Roads and ‘sewers at 
Egerton-rd. M. W. Sowden, M.Inst:M.& Cy.E.., 
E. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 26. 

Portsmouth T.C.—hoads and sewers at Pauls- 

grove estate. City E. Dep. £5 5s. 
OCTOBER 27. 

Bishop Auckland U.D.C.—Roads and sewers 

South Church-la. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 29. 

Rawtenstall T.C.—Roads and sewers at Hall 

Carr. B.E. and § . 


Guifdford &.D.C.—Completion of pumping 
station. and construction "4 sewer at Send. 
Surrey. E. and 8. Dep. 

West Bridgford U.D.C. = ere and sewers. E. 
and 8S: Dep. £2. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments marked ® 
are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
marked have been advertised in previous 


issues. 
OCTOBER 16, 
HA yen B.C.—Clerk of Works. 
Wycombe R.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 
OCTOBER 17. 
bln Ham 8.C.—(1) Architectural Assistant, 
Grade D; (2) Surveying Assistant, Grade D; 
&) Technical Assistant (District Officer), Grade 


ene R.D.C.—Architectural Assistant. 

*Tynemouth C.B.—(1) 3 Senior Architectural 
Assistants; (2) Quantity Surveying Assistant. 

OCTOBER 18. 

*Cambs C.C.—3 Assistant Architects. 

*Derbyshire C.C.—Quanfity Surveyor. 

+Gt. Yarmouth C.B.—2 General Architectural? 
Assistants. 

tSedgeley — Chief 
Assistant. 

tSedgeley U.D.C.—Building Foreman 

*Tamworth R.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 


U.D.C. Architectural 


OCTOBER 19. . 
+Barking T.C.—Deputy Borough 
and Surveyor. 


Engineer 
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OCTOBER 20. 
*Leicéster T.C.—Quantity Surveyor. 
*Wakefield T.C.—Town Planning Assistants. 
“Wakefield T.C.—Architectural Assistants. 
OCTOBER 22. 
t+Bootle C.B.—(a) 2 Temporary Architectural 
Assistants; (b) 3 Temporary Architectural 
Assistants; (c) 1 Temporary Engineering 


Assistant; (d) 1 Temporary Town Planning 
Assistant; (e) 1 Temporary Town Planning 
Assistant. 


*Cumberland C©.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
t+tDagenham T.C.—Engineering Assistant. 
*Daventry R.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 
*Rawmarsh U.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 
OCTOBER 22. 
*Bermondsey 8.C.—(a) Architectural and 
Town Planning Assistant, (b) Assistant Quantity 


Surveyor, 
*Essex .C.—Senior Lecturer in Building 
Subjects. 
OCTOBER 23. . 
tEast Ham C.B.—Temporary Town Planning 
Assistant. 


OCTOBER 24. 
“Bridlington T.C.—Assistant Works Super- 
visor, 
*Bridlington T.C.—Building Inspector. 
*Eastbourne C.B.—Town Planning Assistant. 
+Manchester Municipal College of Technology. 
—Lecturer in Building Construction. 
OCTOBER 26. 
_*Kingston-on-Thames 8.C.—(a) Senior En- 
gineering Assistant; (b) Engineering Assistant ; 
(c) Town Planning Assistant; (d) Architectural 
Assistant. 


*St. Pancras B.C. — Temporary Planning 
Assistant. 

*Solihull U.D.C.—(a) Senior Architectural 
Assistant; (b) Senior Town Planning Assistant. 
OCTOBER 27. 

*Barnes 1T.C. — Temporary Architectural 

Assistant. 
Lanes. C.C.—Land Surveyors. 
OCTOBER 29. 


*Glamorgan C.C.—Architectural Assistants. 
OCTOBER 31. . 

*Croydon C.B.—Senior Architectural Assistant. 

*Liverpool £.C.—Teacher of Building Con- 


struction and Quantities. 
*Rochester 7.C.—Temporary Architectural 


Assistant. 
tSearborough T.C.—(a) Chief Architectural 
Assistant; (b) Architectural Assistant. 
NOVEMBER 1. 
*Shrewsbury T.C.—(1) Architectural Assistant ; 
(2) Second ineering Assistant; (3) Third 
Engineering Assistant; (4) Second Planning 


Assistant. 
NOVEMBER 7. 
*York T.€.—(1) Engineering Assistant; (2) 
Architectural Assistant ; (3) Junior Architectural 


Assistant. 
NOVEMBER 8. 

*Essex 6.C.—Deputy County Architect. 
*Southampton C.B.—Deputy Boro. Architect. 
NOVEMBER 12. 

+Berks €.C.—County Architect. 
NOVEMBER 14. 
tLenden County Ceuneils.— Assistant Quantity 


Surveyors. 
NO DATE. 

*Burten-on-Trent ©.B.—Teacher of General 
Building Subjects. 

*Imperial War Graves Commission.—(1) 
Assistant Architects; (2) Architectural Assist- 
ants; (3) Junior Architectural Draughtsmen. 

*Mitcham T.C.—Clerk of Works. 

*Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Planning Assistant, 
Grade III, and Draughtsman or Draughtswoman 
for Government Dept. 

*Overseas Employment.—Clerk of Works, New 
Fernando. Hospital, Trinidad. 

*Wallasey C.B.—(a) Senior Architectural 
Assistant, (b) Technical Assistant (Quantity 
Surveyor); (c) Building Works Superintendent. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Buckingham.—Hospital Board of Manage- 
ment propose extensions to buildings. 
Coleford.—H. W. Carter & Co., Ltd., Bristol, 
manufacturers of fruit juices, granted pro- 
visional building licence for factory, at £40,000. 
Plans by G. E. Payne, Surveyor to the Forest of 
Dean Development Association. 
Coventry.—E.C. propose school at Keresley 
Grange for junior mixed and infants; primary 
school at Canley. 
Darlaston.—Seamen Bros., 49, Perrey-st., pro- 
pose 38 houses at Moxley. . 
Derbyshire.—E.C. propose kitchen at Palter- 
ton school. 7 
Doncaster.—The International Harvester of 
Great Britain, Ltd.; Wheatley, large additions; 
Currie & Co. (Newcastle), Ltd., Cambridge Hall, 
Northumberland-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 2, pro- 
pose transport depot at Wheatley Hall-rd, 
Durham.—Woodhouse & Smith, hosiery manu- 
facturers to erect factory at Langley Moor. 
Plans by F. Hedley, Neville’s Cross, Durham. 


THE BUILDER 


Gateshead.—The Safety Glass Co., Ltd., pro- 
=a factory at Team Valley trading estate. 

lans by J. H. Nattar, 36, Eldon-sq., Newcastle. 

Haltwhistie.—Kilfrost, Ltd., paint manufac- 
turers, propose factory. Plans by Cackett, 
Burns Dick & McKellar, Ellison-pl., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Hartlepool.—Board of Trade approved layout 
plans by North-Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., 
Gateshead, for trading estate at Hartlepool. 

Keighley.—Housing Committee propose de- 
velopment of 10 acres of land for houses at 
Riddlesden. 

Kettering.—T.C_ ri eons 84 houses, eight 
maisonettes and eight houses for aged persons; 
United Counties ‘Bus Co., Ltd., Houghton-rd., 
Northampton, propose ’bus station at North- 
ampton-rd. and George-st. 

Leeds.—West Yorkshire Road Car Co., Ltd., 
Chester-st., Bradford, propose ‘bus station at 
junction of Woodhouse-la. and Merrion-st. 

Leigh.—T.C. approved ice-cream factory and 
store for R. Royle. 

.—L.C.C. propose to develop 558 acres 
at Loughton, Essex, by 3,850 houses, bungalows 
and flats, also 1,481 acres at Dagnam Park, 
Romford, by houses, a portion of which would 
be of the emergency factory-made variety. 

Macclesfield.—E.C. propose secondary school 
at Lower Beech Farm, Tytherington. 

Newcastle, Staffs.—T.C. propose layout of 
land for houses off Milehouse-la., and between 
Clayton-rd. and Clayton-la. Plans to be pre- 
pared by C. B. Parkes (L.), Bournville Estate 
Office, Birmingham. 

Rawtenstall.—T.C. approved 98 houses at Hall 

Carr, 38 at Park-rd. and 28 bungalows at New- 
church-rd. 
_ Rotherham.—E.C. propose kitchen and din- 
ing-room at Spurley Hey Secondary Modern 
school.—T.C. approved: Mission Church, 
Browning-rd., for Vicar and Churchwardens of 
St. Cuthbert’s—Union Cinemas, Ltd., propose 
cinema at High-st. 

South Shields.—J. H. Morton & Son, Martin’s 
Bank-chbrs., Fowler-st., South Shields, archi- 
tects, plan houses at Erskine-rd., Marina-dr. and 
Nelson-av., for D. H. Willis. 

Sunderland.—Factory for A. Whyman. to be 


erected at the Trading Estate. Plans by W. B. 
Edwards, Eldon-pl., Newcastle. 
Urmston.—U.D.C., 58 houses, Bexley-close, 


Broadway, Daveyhulme, R. Entwistle, builder. 
_ Wallsend.—The Parsons & Marine Engineer- 
ing Turbine Association to erect two-storied 
building for research work. The architects are 
R. T. James & Partners, Lower Grosvenor-pl., 
London, 8.W.1. Plans by M.O.W. for a 
Government training centre approved. 

Westmoriand.—BE.C. propose County School at 
Milnthorpe.. Plans by R. H. Crompton (A.), 
County A., Kendal. 

Weston Favell.—Gilbert Cole, 14, Market-pl., 
Northampton, proposes developing land at 
Westone estate for 450 houses, 

Wythall.—H. Bloomer & Son, architects, 14, 
Temple-st., Birmingham 2, preparing plans for 
erwepmnent of Hollywood Park estate for 
ouses. 
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departments. 

Alnwick.—60 brick houses, for U.D.C.: *R. 
Carse & Sons, Amble, £66,805. 

Alton.—34 houses and site works, for K.D.C. : 
a Lowry & Puttick, Haslemere, 

45,067 


Ashton-in-Makerfield.—230 houses at Kectory- 
rd. site, for U.D.C. A. F. Dennis, 8.: *Direct 
ow Department, Ashton-in-Makerfield 
U.D.C. 

Bedford.—10 houses with eight barns at 
Addington-close, Goldington, for T.C.: *Winton 
& Hayes, Ltd., £9,355. 

Coseley.—14 houses, drainage, fencing, etc., 
at Chad-rd., for U.D.C. J. P. Clark (F.) (Scott 
& Clark), Regent-chbrs., 51, Lower High-st., 
Wednesbury : E. J. Nicholls, Stafford-st., 
Wolverhampton. : 

Darlington.—74 houses at Harrowgate Hill, 
for T.C. KE. Minors, B.E.: *Darlington Master 
Builders’ Association (comprising all local 
builders).—12  ‘‘ Lamella” type houses at 
Harrowgate Gill, for T.C.: *F. Hills & Son, 
Manchester, £12,720 (subject to M.H. approval). 

Ellesmere Port.—120 houses at Wolverham 
estate, for U.D.C.: *Thomas Warrington & Sons, 
Ltd., Ellesmere Port. 

Ely.—60 houses, for R.D.C. W. J. Sodden, S., 


Rural Council House, Lynn-rd. 46 houses: 
*Willian Sindall, Gloucester-st., Cambridge ; 
10 houses: *J.. H. Cross & Son, Hempfields, 


Littleport, Ely; four houses: *J. R. Loft, 8, 


New-rd., Littleport, Ely. 

Halstead R.D.C.—For houses. G. F. Dearman, 
§., Council Offices. (Price in parenthesis is that 
recommended for acceptance per house) : two at 
Alphamstone (£1,042); four at Belchamp Otten 
(£1,016 .15s.); four at Belcham Walter 
(£1,017 53.); two at. Borley (£1,046); four at 
Bulmer (£1,018 10s.); four at Foxearth 
(£1,016 10s.); two at Pentlow £1,027); two at 
Stambourne, Craig’s End (£1,006) ; two at Stam- 
bourne, Butc¢her’s End (£1,011); two at Steeple 
Bumpstead, (£1,026); four at — Sturmer 
(£1,017 158.); two at Twinstead (£1,025 10s.) ; 
and two at Wickham St. Paul (£1,042) ; all by: 
+Comben & Wakeling, of Halesworth. 

Four. at Colne Engaine (£944): tH. W. Bone, 
Colne Engaine ; six at Great Maplestead (£830); 
two at Little Maplestead (£825); four at Little 
Yeldham (£825) ; and four at Pebsmarsh (£825) ; 
all by: tA. Coppock, Gosfield. 

Hastings.—50 Easiform houses at Rocks-la., 
for T.C.: *John Laing & Son, Ltd., London, 
N.W.7 (estimated cost, £62,086). _ : 

{London (M.0.W.).—Following is a list of 
contracts placed by the Ministry of Works 
during week-ending October 4:— : 

London.—Poplar: Seco houses, A. O. Laird, 
Ltd., 12, Buckingham-st., W.C.2. 

Aberdeen.—Bridge of Don and Bandkead and 
Dyce: Siteworks and erection of Arcon houses, 
Donald C. Stewart, Bridge of Don, Aberdeen. 

Angus,—Carnoustie: Siteworks and_ Arcon 
houses, Albert Thain, Ltd., 76, High-st., Dundee. 

Argyll._Campbelltown: Siteworks and Arcen 
houses, Hugh Leggat, Ltd., 9, Gladstone-av., 
Barrhead, Glasgow. Ayrshire.—Kilmarnock 
Aeademy: Dining rooms and sculleries, John 
Dickson and Co., 31, Waterside-st., Kilmarnock. 

Carmarthens.—Ammanford: Dining room and 
kitchen, T. R. Jones, Dolwerdd Bettws, Amman- 
ford, Carmarthenshire.. Durham.—West Hartle- 
pool: Tarran houses, G. Fordy and Sons, Boat- 
house-la., Stockton-on-Tees.. ; 

Essex.—West Ham: Seco houses, Higgs and 
Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, South Lambeth-rd., 
S.W.8; Upminster: Kitchen, Edward W. Smith 
(Romford), Ltd., 1-3, Western-rd., Romford. 

Fife——Buckhaven and Methilhill: Siteworks 
and Tarran houses, Scottish Tarmacadam and 
Asphalte Co., 620, South-st., Glasgow; 
Newport and St. Andrews: Siteworks and Arcon 
houses, Albert Thain, Ltd.. 76, High-st., Dundee; 
and Dunfermline: Siteworks and Arcon houses, 
Andrew Crocker, 22, Canmore-st., Dunfermline. 
Lancs.—Bootle C.B.: Tarran houses, Hampton, 
Son and James, 51-57, Marsh-st., dale, 
Liverpool, and Tallis Bros.. 182, South-st., Liver- 
pool; Atherton U.D.C.; Tarran houses, Geo. 
Moss and Sons, Ltd.. Pennington Saw Mills. 
Leigh. Lancs: and Manchester: Dining room 
and kitchen, E. Marshall and Sons, Ltd., Cock- 
brooke, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Monmouthshire.—Risca U.D.C.: Arcon houses, 
W. and A. Davies, Ltd., Abersychan, Pontypool ; 
and Newport Housing Estate; Alteration to 
shelter rooms, J. Thomas and Sons, 229, Christ- 
church-st., Newport, Mon. 

Northumberland.—Blyth: Tarran houses, G. 
Towers and Son, Ltd., Union-st., - Blyth. 

Notts—Jesse Boot Council School: Kitchen. 
Allcock and Sisson, Hill .Top, Eastwood, 
Nottingham. Pembrokeshire——Milford Haven: 
Arcon houses. Phelps and Owens, 11, Nantucket- 
ave., Milford Haven. 
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Perth.—Tullock : Siteworks and Arcon houses, 
P. Graham and Sons, Bankfoot, Perthshire. 

Renfrew.—East Wemyss: Siteworks and 
Tarran . houses, Scottish Tarmacadam and 
Asphalté Co., Ltd., 620, South-st., Glasgow. 
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LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
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"Phone or: write: 
Secretary : 






23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 
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Stirling.—Bonnybridge and Kilsyth : Sitewoeks 
and Tarran houses, Wm. Paris, Jun., 7, Union- 
rd., Broxburn. 

Sussex, —Brighton C.B.: Seco. houses, J. 
Barnes and Llewellyns, 100, North-rd., Brigh- 
ton, 

Warwicks.—Birmingham: Arcon houses, B. 
Whitehouse and Son, 247, Monument-rd., 'Bir- 
mingham, 18; Tarran houses, Kent and Sussex 
Contractors, Ltd., 10, Carlton- td., Erith. 

Wilts.Swindon Area: Preparation of sites, 
E. H. Burgess, Ltd., 34, Grosvenor-gnds., 8.W.1. 

Yorks.—Bradford : Kitchen and dining room, 
Harold Hirst and ‘Sons, Bradford-rd., Birken- 


shaw, Bradford. 
{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
for week ended Septem- 


placed by War Dept., 
ber 29:— 

Yorks: Miscellaneous work, H. Johnson & 
Sons (Farsley), Ltd., Farsley, Yorks; Mark- 
well, Holmes & Hayter, Ltd., Hull. 

Lincs: Miscellaneous work, Cc. W. Thompson, 
Scunthorpe, Lincs. 

Hampshire: Miscellaneous work, John Hunt, 
Ltd., Gosport, Hants; Kamtun Estates, Ltd., 
Southampton. 

Perthshire: Roadwork, H. V. Smith & ‘Co., 
Ltd., Edinburgh. 

Maldon.—Five cottages, Little Totham, for 
R.D.C. §., 6, Market-hill. D. Denton Smith, 
40, Regent-st., Cambridge, architect: *P. C. 
Sayer, Great Totham, £7,145. 

Manchester.—182 houses at Wythenshawe, 
for T.C. J. Hughes (F.), Howsing Director: 
*Direct Works Section, Housing Dept. 

Newcastle, Staffs.—Works for T.C. A. Cotton, 
B.S. 101 houses at Beasley Farm estate to 
specifications prepared by Bournville Estate 
Office. C. B. Parkes (L.), chief architect: 
*G. & J. Seddon, Ltd., 55, Duke-st., Fenton, 
Stoke-on-Trent, £130,637; external painting of 
168 houses at Hempstalls-la. estate; 134 Cross 
Heath, Albermarle-rd.; and 44 houses and six 
maisonettes at Bethel Bank, Silverdale: *E. 
Bagguley & Son, 28, Bagnall-st., Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Staffs, £3,150. 

Sheffield.—174 three-bedroomed type houses at 
Parson. Cross estate, for Housing Committee. 
W. George Davies (F.), City A. 84 honses, 
Section XII: *Reeves Charlesworth, Ltd., 
Holme-la., Owlerton 6, £75,472; 32 houses, Sec- 
tion XIV: *Melling Bros., Ltd., Balfour-rd., 
Attercliffe 9, £30,004; 12 houses, Section *VII: 
*C. Murfitt & Sons, £10,724; 46 houses, Sections 
*XVIII and XIX: *W. Memmory & Sons, Ltd 
Swallownest, £42,352 (all of Sheffield). 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Erection of 10 houses: 


- *Moorhouse & Barker, Thornaby-on-Tees. 
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Sunderland.—370 houses and 40 “ Duplex” 
houses at opens Farm estate, for T.C. 
J. E. Lewis, B.E.: W. Evans (Contractors), 
Ltd., Sunderland, pay (subject to M.H. 
approval). 


Tipton.—22 houses at Powis-ay., for T.C. 
Horace N. Woodard, M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., B.E. & 
S.: *Ashbarham (Builders), Ltd., Union-st., 


West Bromwich, Staffs. 

Upton-on-Severn. —10 houses at Kempsay Old- 
rd., for R.D.C. Pemberton & Bateman (F.), 
Farncombe House, Broadway, Worcestershire: 

A. Simkins, 66, High-st., Pershore. 

‘watvertiapaptaat Didlon: -room and scullery, 
for E.C.: *W. Cooper & Son (Builders), Ltd. 
West-st., Blackheath, Birmingham. 

Wrexham.—18 houses at Cae rien. Cefn, 
for R.D.C. . E. Edwards, §.: w. 
Gittins & Sons, Ltd., Foundry-bldgs., pal 
town, nr. Wrexham, £18,900. 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON: BUS. 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

126, W: Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS, Gratrix (Leeds) Ltd.: 
34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds, 10 Leeds 24554 
MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
-Quay St., Manchester 3. 3L4 6607 



























HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s «aicrump” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


NESTED AHES a ypbonnate 
Emergency Addres: : Addiscombe 1133 
34, MORLAND AVENUE, E. "CROYDON, SURREY 
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GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 
BUILDERS 
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& ENGINEERS 
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